IAN WHICH 
: Netzes are laid down for WRITING all Hans, 


now in Uſe, with PRoprRIETY.and ELEOAN EE 


a8 The different Hands are explained, with their 
FPeculiarities and Diſtinctions: Directions are 
5 ven with Reſpect to Abbreviations, Figures, 
© Command of Hand, &: And four Sets of 
155 Copies in Engliß and Latin, for the Sake bog 


. Learners, are inſerted: 
To which is Sag 


Ax E 
on: 


ORIGIN. or WRITING. 


* 


Ton for Pup ils in the upper Forms of Schools, 
and for . who deſire ſome Degree of Perfection 
2 this excellent Art. 


Br AMBROSE SERLE 


— — — 
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66 „ N Ax, for the ] 8 of his Deeds and Inventions 

Was neceſſarily obliged to have Recourſe to LzTTERS; 

ce and M uo Y, being conſcious of her own Inſufficiency, 
& was glad to avail herſelf of ſo valrable an Acquiſition.” 


HEezmMEs, B. iii, p. 326. 
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PREFACE. 


N compiling this little Treatiſe, I have 


endeavoured to offer ſuch practical 


" Remarks as may not only be uſeful. 


to Boys of upper Forms, but likewiſe 
to thoſe grown Perſons who, perhaps from 
an injudicious Practice and wrong Infor- 


mation early ſuggeſted to them, may la- 
bour under many Inconveniences and Ob- 


ſtructions, in the Art of Writing, of which 
they may poſſibly not be aware. I am ſenſi- 


ble how extremely difficult it is, even in the © 


beſt Deſigns, to eſcape the Caprice and 


Malevolence of thoſe, who fancy it their 
Intereſt to keep others in a long Dependence 
upon themſelves. I ſhall be well fatisfied, 
_ notwithſtanding the Cenſure and Obloquy of 


ſuch Men, if my Deſign meet with the Fa- 


your of the Candid and Ingenious, who, I 


would hope, upon a ſufficient Frial, will find 


- the Methods here propoſed calculated for 


their Benefit and Amuſement. . - 


1. Fot this Purpoſe I thought it neceſſary to 


conſider every Hanp * pisTINCTLY ; becauſe 


the 


* ä n a. * 


1 would be underſtood by this common Term, as 
I go along, not that Member of the Body by which 


— Y — — * 


We 
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che Rules, which are juſtly laid down for a 
particular Hand, will certainly never be 
expedient for every Hand. I have therefore 
treated of them all as they are now uſed, and 


though I have been explicit in ſome, (and 
particularly in the Formation of the GEEK 


Characters, that the Penman, and Boys in 

tended for a Courſe of claſſical | nn, 
might be acquainted with the moſt elegant 

an 

that the many Remarks, on that Head, will 


not be deemed ſuperfluous. And, I would 


hope alſo that, as a tedious Prolixity is pur- 


poſely ſhunned, I have not run into the 


other Extreme, an unintelligible Conciſeneſs: 
I wouldin this reſpect, ſhun Sola and keep 
clear of Charybdis. 

It is not impoſſible but that ſome Ohj ec- 
tions may be raiſed to the Preciſion recom- 


mended in this little Treatiſe; as, that no 


Harm or Inconvenience would enſue, if 


eater Liberties were allowed in the For- 


mation of Characters. ET one, who has 
ſeen antient MSS, muſt confeſs that too little 


Preciſion has been obſerved already among 


Penmen, unleſs they ſhould write what 
others 


- . * 4 "4 4. g 4 N 1 


we write, but every ee 4 ecies of Wine 


performed thereby. We ſeem to have adopted thiy 


to expreſs the Writing itſelf from the Romans; thus 


Cicero. Cegno vit MANUM er 5 gnum ſuum. Vide 


Cob. Rom. Hin. Lib. UL. Se 


expeditions Method) yet I apprehend 


rt 
4778 
Roy: 
__ 


ochers might not read. The Uſe of Charac- 

ters is to convey Words, through the Me- 
dium of the Eye, as Words convey corre- 
Z fpondent Ideas, by Means of the Ear, to 
the Mind. Therefore, as our Minds re- 
quire clear and ſignificant Ideas, in their 
Acts of Perception, in order to reaſon and 
determine with Propriety; ſurely it muſt be 
expedient that the Chara#ers, which, com- 
pacted, form the Vehicles of thoſe Ideas 
ſhould alſo be evident and perſpicuous. But, 
if they be left to arbitrary Fancy, and every 
Writer may uſe them as he pleaſes, the Con- 
ſequence is (as it has already been) that the 
ſubſequent Ages will be unable to read 
what the preſent has written. Thus, the 
Characters of Britain that now is may 
be to Poſterity as unintelligible, as the 
f Palmyrene, Phenician, or any er antient 

Symbols are to us. 

And hath not every Art its preſcribed 
Rules, the Breach of which is eſteemed Ig- 
norance ? Doth not Arcbitecture, which alike 
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5 depends upon the Eye, confine itſelf to the 
> moſt exact Proportions ? And doth not a 
K perfect Symmetry recommend itſelf to and 
= command the pleaſed Attention of every 
8 Beholder ? Doubtleſs it muſt. And Cha- 

rafters admit of Proportion as well as the 
Shafts of a Column, or the Embelliſh- 
ments of an Entablature. A Piece of Pen- 
82 manſhip, correctly performed, gives the Eye 
15 3 


A 2 | 4 
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(vi) 

a real Pleaſure, and the moſt cenſorious can- 
not but commend. .. 55 
Nov, it muſt be acknowledged, that the 
Uſe. of the Pen is as neceſſary as it can be 


univerſal ; and that, as the moſt ſimple Cha- 
raters maſt be moſt wel becauſe moſt 


caſily expreſſed, all Complications ought to be 
avoided, as well becauſe they are longer in 
performing as ambiguous when performed *; 
Whatever tends to cauſe one Letter to be 
miſtaken for another, however allowable in 
ornamental, ought to be excluded from 


uſeful Writing. Nor is it neceſſary, I pre- 
ſume, to aſſign many Reaſons; every one, 


who acts upon the Theatre of Buſineſs, can 
determine the Conſequences. And as Pro- 
vidence, in a wiſe and wonderful Manner, 
has varied in Men the Formation of the 
ſame Characters as much as their Faces, ſo 
the important Diſtinction may be maintain- 


ed, in the very beſt Penmen, though all of 


them ſhould write in one Mode and in one 
Proportion. This Difference will appear in 
a more ſtriking View, when we conſider the 

= Sim- 


8 


I would not be thought, in this Place, to object 


againſt Contractions, &c, eſpecially thoſe of the an- 


tient Characters, being 4nown, becauſe then we ſhould 


exclude ourſelves from an Acquaintance with ſome 


valuable Authors who have uſed them; but it may be 


neceſſary, as it is to be wiſhed, that ſuch a Uſage 


Pieke be diſcontinued; except in Stenographical Per- 
ormances, where the Practice is eſſential. 


* 
» * 
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(vü) 
Simplicity of that Form of Writing, employ- 


ed in Buſineſs, that although each Letter is 
attended with ſuch Eaſe of Conſtrustion, 


yet it is an inſuperable Difficulty to write 
exactly after the Copy of another Man, or 
5 bake to take a like Copy of what we our- 
ſelves have written. 

Simple Characters are eligible, not only 
for the Sake of Facility but of Expedition. 


The Antients ſeem to have been ſenſible of 


this, and therefore we find moſt of their 


Alphabets conſiſting of Characters very plain, 


obvious, and /imple. Indeed, it might be 


ſaid, their Tlalerial. 8 compelled them to 
make {uch. Characters, becauſe, inſtead of 


what we-uſe, or the Bark of a Shrub and 


Parchment afterwards uſed , they employ- 
| ed 


* 4 


N , 1 
— CEC — 4 A . 
* . 
* : 


— 


* « Men wrote at firſt in Palm-Tree Leaves; af- 


„ terwards in the Rinds of certain Trees ; afterwards 


„ public Monuments were recorded in Volumes or 
* Rolls of Lead; at laſt private Matters on fine Lin- 


. nen or Wax.” Godw. Rom. Hift. Lib. III. Sect. 1. 
The Shrub was of Egyptian Growth and called 
Papyrus, from whence our 1 Paper for what we 


write on, though of a different Conſtruction. Shortly 


after its Invention, Ptolemy King of Egypt prohibited 
the common making of it, on Account of the Emulation 


which ſubſiſted betwixt him and Exmenes King of Perga- 


mus in their reſpeQive Libraries. Eumenes (tho Rn 
affirm it to be of more antient Uſage) ſhortly after 
Invented Parchment, calling it from the Place Perga- 
mena. The Romans then uſed the ceratæ tabulæ. So 
Plin. Lib. XIII. Cap. 11. cited by Godꝛoyn in Rom. 
Hift. Lib. III. Sect. 1. See alſo Hor. Sat. Lib. I. 


et, in Notis Dac. FI Lib. X. Cap. 4, Cc. 
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ed {erate tabule) Tables rubbed over with 
- Wax, onwhich they decyphered with a Stylus 


or Inſtrument, pointed at one End and ob- 
tuſe at the other: Or, for Purpoſes more 


tal, or other durable Materials. But if 
fimple Characters were found neceſſary for 
Diſpatch, in ſuch a diſadvantageous Situa- 
tion, with what Facility and Expedition muſt 
they now be executed, when we employ an 
Inſtrument as ſimple in Mechaniſm as any 


Character can be for Inſcription; eſpecially, | 


ff we recollect, that we only mark what they 
muſt engrave ? 


. TRE BEST MEeThoDS OF MAKING, HOLD- 
ING AND -MOVING THE PEN, so AS re p- 
SCRIBE THE FAIREST AND MOST LEGIBLE 
CHARACTERS, ACCORDING TO THE KNOWN. 


AND ESTABLISHED SY MBOLS OF THE Mo- 
DERNS. a 


It muſt be confeſſed chat thete are not 
wanting an enormous Multitude of Pieces, 
(many of which are meritorious) propoſed to 


not ſeen any diſtinct Treatiſe as a Directory or 
Aſſiſtant — the various Terms of 


Pen- 


» Thus * . fentfey, not * 3 for 


ment for engraving (from yyck po] was called y;a9ic © 
Yiapien, in Latin Sty/ 45 i. e. the Graver. 


memorative, they engraved * in Stone, Me- 


Our preſent Deſign therefore treats of 


us as Examples to copy after. But, as I have 


which it is now ufed, bur in/culpo; and the Inſtru- 
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(K*) 
penmanſhip; and as the Man, who does not 
underftund the Principles or Elements of the 
Art he profeſſes, is but as an Empiric in 
Medicine, I humbly apprehend fornething 
of this Kind the more neceſſar. 
With regard to the Inſtruction of ochers, 
I am ſufficiently convinced what unremitted 
Labour and fatiguing Diligence careful 
Maſters miſt take upon themſelves, not only 
to ſow the Seeds of rig ht Inſtruction, but alſo 
to eradicate the W Weeds of bad Ha- 
bits: Nor is this required in any thing more 
than in the Art of Writing. And yet, after 
all cheir Pains, it often happens, that they 
can neither reap Satisfaction from the Parent, 
nor Credit from the Child. An over-ween- 
ing Opinion of Genius in the Pupil, where 
poſſibly it may not be a little detective, com- 
monly infers (in the Minds of many Parents) 
from the little Progreſs made, either a 
want of Care or Capacity in the Teacher, 
however able and induſtrious. In ſuch a caſe, 
be it right or wrong, all the mighty Blame 
muſt reſt with the Maſter, and the poor dear 
Child, though an unimprovable Lump of 
Dulnefs, muſt be reputed, through fond 
Partiality, inculpable. 

As to thoſe who, having done with 
Schools, would improve themſelves in 
This neceſſary Art; I have had a particular 
Regard, in the Compoſition of this little 
Work, to what may be neceſſary for their 

Inſtrue- 
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CI 
Inſtruction. . For this Reaſon I have treated 
of the ſeveral” Modes of Writing with the 
greater Perſpicuity, and, to render the At- 
tempts of ſuch Readers the more ſucceſsful, 
have endeavoured to point out the neceſſary 
Connexion betwixt the Mind and the Fingers, 
and betwixt. theſe and the Pen. For as the 
Pen receives its Motion from the Fingers, 
and cannot deſcribe with Propriety unleſs it 
' be properly impelled by them, ſo the Fin- 
gers are inſtrumentally ſubject to the Mind, 
and only in Proportion as that admits and 
retains juſt Ideas of good Characters, can 
| theſe be enabled to execute them. Without 
fixing ſuch Ideas (which indeed are only at- 
tainable by knowing and obſerving the right 
Proportions and Diſtinctions of Characters) 
a Learner may blunder on and waſte much 
of his Time and Paper to very little Purpoſe. 
We all know that, in other Matters, not ſo 
much the Quantity as the Quality deter- 
mines intrinſic Worth; and ſo in Writing, 
not the Multitude of Letters made, but the 
Manner, in which they are made, conſtitutes 
good Penmanſhip. And if it be thus in the 
End, it neceſſarily muſt in thoſe Means by © 
which that End is to be attained.. To this 
may be added, the longer a Learner accuſl- 
toms himſelf to a bad Mode of Writing, 
with the more Difficulty is he to be reco- 
vered to a good one. Habits, whether pro; 
per or improper, are not to be altered with ! 
eaſe; and therefore it muſt be a 4 = 
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(x) 
fight to aſſume early a conſiſtent Method 
that, by Practice, may be acquired a by 
* 2 of writing with Freedom, Judgement 
Elegance. 
ut poſibly jr may be enquired by ſome, 


more ſordid than ingenious ; Are we not to 
write, but with ſuch , rok ? I might an- 
ſwer, that the greateſt Accuracy ſhould be 


attended to by thoſe who are learning, or 


thoſe who are teaching others, to write; 
becauſe, in the firſt Place, if Pupils are early 
initiated in the beſt Method, and taught to 
deſcribe the beſt Characters with Propriety, 
they acquire an Habit of-clear intelligible 


Writing, as well as a deſirable Facility and 


Expedition, not otherwiſe attainable. And, 


fecondly, if Teachers adhere not to theſe ; 


Pecuharities of good Writing, it is impoſſi- 
ble that they ſhould teach them to. others, or 
write correfly themſelves. Add to all this 
the Commendation of fair Characters, whe- 
ther conſidered in the Tranſaction of By/t- 
neſs, the Communication of Correſpondence, 
or the Labours of the Study. 


There are others wha object to the Uſe of 


any of the black Hands, as the German Text, 
Sc, alledging, That they ſpoil the young 
* Learners Round Hand, giving it a Sti 
« neſs which ought to be avoided.” In Op- 


2 Poſition to ſuch an Objection, I would place 
all the accompliſhed Penmen in the World, 
as ſo many Inſtances to CENT it. Not 
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( xii) 
- tha Lam for ſetting a Boy Copies of Engrof. 
Ing before he knows. how to write a good 
Line in the Round Hands, but I would affert 
it neceſſary, after he has attained a tolerable 


Execution of them, to_ inſtruct him in the 
others, if he be deſigned to be perfect in any 


Hand. As in Arithmetic, the more Rules 


2 Pupil acquires, the more perfect he will 
be in any he has acquired; fo the Attain- 


ment of one Hand in Writing is an Improve- 
ment of another already attained. How far 
this little Work of mine may conduce to fo 


valuable a Purpoſe, is not for me to deter- 


mine, To thoſe therefore who are concerned 


in the teaching of others, or to the Expe- 
rience of thoſe who either have or may uſe 


them, I ſubmit the ſucceeding Pages; and, 
if I might be permitted to name myſelf, as 1 
have experienced the Utility of the Method 
here exhibited, with the greater Confidence 


and Aſſurance of Succeſs, I can recommend | 


it to others. 

Let me add what, with Pleaſure, 1 his 
often obſerved; great has been the Improve- 
ment made 1n- 1 of Writing, within 


the two laſt Centuries, and eſpecially ſince 


the Round-Hands have been adopted by 
our Schools and Counting: Houſes. Hands, 


eminently beautiful in themſelves, when 
nnn performed, and, by the Comjunction of 


their Characters, rendered remarkably expe- 


ditious. What greater Improvements re- 
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(xiii) 

main to be made, and to how ſuperior a De- 
ee this Art may be carried, Time and In- 
40 may determine. It is not however 
impoſſible but that the next Century may as 
far exceed this, as this has exceeded the laft : 
Or that, when Methods more advantageous 
may be difcovered,- theſe may be thrown 
aſide as uſeleſs or obſolete. © 
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Lately Publiſhed, for the Ufe of Youth in general, and 


fold by G. Keith, n Gracechurch-Street, new 


8 E ditions, with neat Copper-plates, 


IL. THE Art of Drawing and Painting in 
Water Colours; wherein the Principles 


of Drawing are laid down after a natural and eaſy 


Manner, and Youth directed in every thing that 
relates to this uſeful-Art, according to the Practice 


of the beſt Maſters, with familiar Directions to 


delineate Views-and Proſpects, and curious Re- 
ceipts for Painters, Statuaries, Founders, &c. as 
well as Inſtructions for preparing, mixing, and 


managing all Sorts of Water Colours, &c. Price 


One Shilling. 


II. The Art of Drawing in Perſpective: To 
which is added, The Art of Painting upon Glaſs 
and Drawing in Crayons, with Directions for 


making them after the French and Italian Manner: 


Alſo the Art of Etching and Japanning upon 
Wood, Metal, Sc. Price One Shilling. 


III. 7 for Children: Or, A Short 


and RAY ethod of Teaching and Learning 


Geography, in eaſy Leſſons, by Way of Queſtion 


and Anſwer. Price One Shilling and Six-pence. 
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0 and, 

© n, 
'Court Hand. — 
Engroſſing Hands, 
Engroſſing Se crefary, 
Figures, - 
German Text, ir 
Greek Characters, 


. Halian ant 0 8 Hig | 
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0 gin of Writing, | 
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| Wound Text, — 5 
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Running Hand, — 
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CH A P. I. 
Of WRITING in general. 
RITING is the Medium, by which 


our Ideas have Communication with 


«as the Hand muſt be aided by the ind, if the 
Mind has not a clear Perception of any Mode of 


Nuß, it follows that the Hand cannot have a 
proper Action according to that Mode. Teachers of 


others ſhould therefore, however it may have been 
neglected, labour to impreſs the beſt Forms of 
Character, and the beſt Method of Execution, upon 
their Pupils' Minds, that they may expreſs ſyno- 
nimous rare e with their Hands. As 
the bet Dialect, in Elocution, is acquired by Imi- 
tation of the mot correct Speaters, fo the fine/t 


Hand, in Peg muſt be obtained by a good 


Attention to, and cloſe Imitation of, the beſt 22 


- ers. In order, therefore, to attain fo deſirable 


an End, we muſt conſider the Characters which 


. we write, their . the beſt Method c 


Fran: * 
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5 others Ideas, and indeed our own recent 
Thoughts, otherwiſe eraſed, with our 1 778 And 
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— Proportion, and, as we go 


may not be improper to ſay ſomething of the Ma- 
terials and Implements of Writing. 


SECT, I. CHARACTERS. 


A CHARACTER is a plain Marl made at one 
Operation or Motion of the Pen- . 
Or Characters there is a great Variety, ſome pe- 
culiar to one Hand or Form of Writing, ſome to 
another. Therefore to write well in any particu- 
lar Hand we muſt deſcribe the beſt Characters why 
: 1 to that TINGS 5 


- Sect: II. PR OPO R TION” 


Every Letter or Character muſt have a due 
Proportion or Shape, or it would, through arbitra- 

ry Practice, be expoſed, to ſuch Alte tions, as 
would make it ceaſe to be a Letter or a Charae- 

ter intelligible to others, which is its chief Uſe. 
Hence appears the Neceſſity of ſome Standard or 
eſtabliſned Mode of Writing, that our Ideas by 
certain Marks may be rightly conveyed to others, 
or to our own Underſtandings, Let this ſuffice 
| for Charatters and their. TO in general. 


f. 
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* This is | faid of Charathers 3 in general, without 
| deſcending to any 3 Alphabet. The Eng- 
55 Alphabet conſiſts of twenty-four Letters, (though 
ome of the learned Languages have not ſo many) 
which may be arranged into 620, 448, 401, 733, 
1 2239, 439, 360, ooo different Combinations. This 
1 | Inveſtigation, more curious than uſeful, is eafly per- 
forracd by thoſe who underſtand the Power of Num- 
bers, by. a Series of ſimple Multiplications. 'Cla- 
ven the Jeſuit, as cited by Maſſey in his Origin of 


Letter, b. 9, ſeems to have made an erroneous 
2 Calculation. 


| (3) | 
Secr. III. PARTICULAR CHARACTERS. 


The Hands or particular Forms of Characters, 
uſeful and ornamental, now moſtly: uſed, are, the 
Round HAxp, ITAwan Hany,' OLD Enciish 
TExr, GERMAN TEXT, Square TExr, Ex- 
GRoOSSING HANDS, RoMan, GREEK, and HE- 
BREW Characters. | LI ge 
Each of theſe I intend to treat of in order, to- 
gether with the Method of writing them. 


„ rn u. 
_ __. ROUND HAN D. 


1 Shall not treat of this Geometrically, becauſe 
"© whatever Speculation may derive from it, 
Uſe receives nothing. It does not contribute to 
à maſterly Execution of any juſt Proportions, but 
"It often cramps and perplexes the Hand and Idea 
of the Write“. + 5 
In writing this Hand, let the Slope be incli- 
ning to your Right Hand, eaſy and graceful. It 
is of little Matter, whether the Inclination of the 
Stroke be 58, 60, or 62 Degrees, ſince it is im- 
poſſible for any to write in either, to any Degree 
of Certainty, without Lines. This however 
© mult be attended to, that the Slope and Inclination 
of every Letter, and particularly the more up- 
FOO A +; „„ - ont 
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Eg Here if I. might preſume, I would ſuggeſt a 


Caution to the Teacher, not to permit his Pupils to 
ſcribble over @ great Deal, but to write a liitle to ſome 
* Purpoſe. Nor ſhould they be ſuffered to write 200 
Faſt, nor to uſe bafty Motions of the Pen, for + La 4 


certain Sameneſs 4 Preſſure can alone accompliſm 


1 3 Writing, either by the Maſter or Scholar, 
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rieheTettery > as nearly the RA ke *. 
difcerning Eye can erer For if one Letter 
be made in 3 upright Situation than another, 
the whole Line is ſpoiled, though the Form of the 
Letters be mad e never ſo c in othet reſpects. 

Tbe Pen ought not to to be held too cloſt 
"to the Nib, 5 in that Caſe the Fingers can- 
not be exerted with ſuch Freedom. Half an 
Inch (or perhaps Three-quarters) will be the. 


neareſt Diſtance we ſhould alloy the Fingers to 
approach to the Nib, and eipeciallyto young upils, | 
who are not always very careful in preſervingthe 
Paper or Books — "loc and Soiling. 
When a Stroke is once performed, no Addition 
ſhould be made to it, as it very rarely ſucceeds, 
and, if it did ſerve, the Practice is not Writing, 
but Drawing or Daubir 
Many People, an . hell ſome Forei *ndhs, 
"inſtead of mak ing the whole Spring in 2 0 
confiſt in the Motion of their ede erer | 
their Thumb, have an irkſome Cuſtöm o oe 
their whole Hand up and down the Paper, i 
ing the aſcending and deſcending Strokes of ev 
: Letter. No Prece of Penmanſhip, thus perfort 
can be worth looking at, for, beſides the difadvan- 
tageous Manner, the Writer's Arm is in ſuch 
continual Agitation, that ſcafce a Stroke can de 
made clear, and conſequently not corred?. 
The Capital Lotions ſhould, in my Opin, 
10 appear graceful, rather exceed [double the Height 
of che common ordina:y ones; but the b, a, 5 
& b, J, 4% Bf þ y of the ſmall Letters, if 
3 aſcend, ſhoul be uſt double the Height of the 
a, m, n, or any of that'Claſs: And if they 
cend, ſuſt as low; * that, for inſtance, the 4 
and 1 will be Two-thirds longer thafl an m, of 


Which One- third will be above, and the other below 
Ale A Aar 1 an e de er . E 5 


6350 


mould ariſe but One- ſixth above the Line, . 
4 es by a fine Stroke eu half that Space. 


People, whoſe Hands do not appear at 

- Arſt Sight contemptible, are not aware of the Im- 
. Propriety of beginning the Top of a Letter thick 
and frong, and then near the Bottom before the 
_ aſcend the fine Stroke; decline that Thickneſs. 
This muſt be avoided, if we ſtudy Correctneſs. 
Some run into the other Extreme, and the Tops 
of their Letters have fine Points and thick diſa- 
greeable Bottoms. Others again form a Thick- 
neſs in the Middle, while either Extreme, like a 
Conie Spindle, is weak and pointed: And many 
75 y thoſe who, from much Practice of the 

reek or the Law-hands, would turn to this) 
make the Thickneſs of the Letter, when they ſhould 
_form their next fine Stroke. But every Letter 
ſhould, after its firſt fine Stroke is made, deſcend 
with an even, eaſy Thickneſs, till it aſcends in its 

laſt fine Sti oke, or is continued to the F ormation 
of the ſucceeding Letter. 
With regard to the Thickneſs of the deſcend- 
ing Strokes, I would recommend it to be One- 
third, or rather more than the Diſtance betwixt 
the main Strokes of every Letter; as for Inſtance, 
an m, or u. But this will admit of Variation, 
according to the Hand of the Perſon; for in ſome 
a a more ſſender Proportion appears as graceful as a 
ſtronger does correct in others. Not unlike the 
Orders of Architecture, in which the Tuſcan 
and Doric a pear as firm and ſubſtantial, as the 
Jonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite, ſtrike the Eye 
with their Delicacy and Elegance. I would _y 
recommend an uniform Thickneſs, not onl 
one Piece, but in every Attempt of Writing, Sea | 
T know how much it will contribute to Correct- 
neſs, after repeated Trials. Let me add, that, 
* the Perſon * write for Engraving and 


B 3 does 


(6) 
does not attend to ſuch Correctneſs, what poffi- 
bly appeared pleaſing to the Eye at firſt, will after 
the Graver appear but very contemptibl 7. 
The Diſtance betwixt Word and Word is 
ſometimes not ſuffciently regarded. Let that be 
only the Space which an e, or n, of the ſame Di- 
menſion with thoſe Letters in the Line, would 
occupy if it were neceſſary to place them. a 
Young Learners, I have often obſerved, 
acquire an Habit of making the laſt Stroke of 
the ſmall r inverted, from the Middle, like the 
laſt Stroke of a v. To avoid this Inaccuracy 
they ſhould be directed to carry theleading Stroke, 
from the Middle, as though they were going to 
make an m or , and, when they have reached the 
upper Line, not to bring the Pen over to form a 
kind of Loop, but w make a hort Deſcent, bear- 
3 till tt terminates in a fine Stroke. 
_  Fheſe are the moſt material Directions which 
_ occur to ms in writing this beautiful Hand, with. 
Propriety and Elegance. As the lurge Round Text 
is derived from it, and cannot be conſidered as a 
diſtinct Hand, the fame Directions will ſerve. 
The ruming Hand, fo well adapted to Buſineſs, 
ſprings from the ſame Source, though indeed it ad- 
mits of a greater Latitude, with Reſpect to the 
Obſervation of any preſeribed Rules. It ſhould. 
"however to young Pupils, and others learning 
to write, be diminifhed of all. that Redundancy 
of Flouriſh and Striking with which many.uſe it; 
and may be either more contracted or widened, 
(in the Diſtance of its Letters) as the Writer 
all pleaſe. But if it he written too cloſe, one 
great End of its Uſe is loſt; I mean Swiftneſs -- 
as, on the other hand, if its Width be too ex- 
tended; e > 4 
From the ' Obſervatiom ef "theſe Heceffütyß 
PFropartzons which Schobl-Maſters ſhould, if bored 
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Care und Diligence, we will nor, as: propoſed, 


offer ſome. Hints on the :Mrang uſed in attaining 


to a miſterly:Exreution of this neceflary Art. 


Let che Lich, by which the Perſon writes, 


come from the Left hand, otherwiſe the Pen gives 


a diſagreeable Shade to that part of the Paper 
where the Eye muſt be fixed. The SzaT muſt 


"x 


* 


.. 


be fo conftructed-as to be eaſy (for it is. impoſſihle 


to write well in an uneaſy Situation) and of ſuch 
an Height that the Perſon's Legs may neither be 


banging nor thrown too much out. The lower 
Part of the DESk ſhould be 2 as high as the 


Writer's Elbow, when he or ſhe: fits on the Seat, 


and the Hand is lifted up. Let the Teacher be 


always careful to direct the Pupil. never to lean 


with his Stomach on the Deſł, ſince it is not only 
prejudicial to Health but obſtructive to good IMVriting. 
The PAPER, in this and the Italian Hand, ſhould 
de placed ſomewhat awry and inclining a little to 
the ft Hand. The more the Penman inchnes 
his Paper to the Left, the greater will be the Slope 


of his Writing to the Right. Let the Writer 


de ſeated exactly before the Defk, with bath Elbows 


upon it, reſting lightly upon them. In this Si- 
tuation, the Writer not only is capable of exer- 
eiſing his Pen with Ea/e but with Freedom; and 


Jeſs Fatigue than can be imagined *. 


to hold out for many Hours together, with 
Thus 


2 


a 
1 n 


» This is a very conſiderable Objection to the 


24 


Method which ſome uſe of keeping the Elbow of the 


right Arm cloſe to the Side in writing, in which 


Situation they muſt ſuſtain, in the Courſe of a few 
” Hours, great Wearineſs: But this is not all that 
might be objected, for the Palpitation of the Heart, 
ad che Motion of the Eungs in breathing continu- 


ally 


? 


| (kh). 
Thus provided with a good Light, an eaſy-ſloping 
." Deſt, and in a proper Situation, we are; ready to 
., exerciſe the PxN, which ought to be good, or our 
ExpeCtations of fine Writing are in vain. . Some 
uſe Pens made from Quills that have been clari- 


fed, &c, (which are undoubtedly the beſt for Bu- 
ſineſs) but I would rather chooſe, for my own 


Part, an old Quill dropped from the Gooſe when 
Fully ripe. After the Film on the Outſide is ſcraped 


extracted from within. And in making the Pen, 
if Care be not taken, the Split will gape or open, 
and conſequently the Pen will be good for but 
little; but when it is fine and clear, as may be 


eaſily ſeen, then proceed to draw it to a Point, ſo 


that, on each Side of the Split, the Shoulders of 
the Nib may be equal. Then with one Preſſure of 


the Knife, let the Vib be made as exactly ſquare and 
even as poſſible, and not, as many do, one Side of 
the Pen for this Hand longer than the other. Only 


let it be obſerved, that the Length or Shortneſs of 


the Pen's Shoulders, muſt be as the Writer bears 


heavy or ligbt upon his fen. 
I Would, in this Place, juſt drop an Hint upon 


the PERKNITER and Ixk, which are very eſſential 


Means to effect our Purpoſe. 


If the Knife be not preſerved from a rough Ed | . 


it will be impoſſible to make a cleun- pointed Pen 


with it; and if the Blade be dull, one muſt expect 
. ** „ 


— 


ally cauſe an Heaving of the Body, which, by its 
Attachment, is neceſſarily communicated to the Arm 


that cannot be preſerved in too firm or too ſteady a 


Poſition. People, who write much, neither do nor 
can maintain ſuch a Situation for any Time. Eaſe 


dictates a different Practice; and, without Eaſe in the 


Poſture of the Body, no good Performance can ret. 
ſonably be expected. N 


off with the Back of the Penknife, let the Pith be 
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(9) 
mangled Quill and a lame Performance, The 
IVE m. ight find the Advantage of having two 
EKnives, the one for ſhaping, and the other for nib- 
bing his Pens; the latter o which cannot have too 
fine or too keen an Edge, ſince the Excellence of 
the Pen depends upon it. 
As to the Inx, vin, which we would execute 
our Performances, it ought not to be thict or 
gummy ; it cannot be too free from either of theſe 
to flow through the almoſt imperceptible Split of 
a good Pen, And, therefore, eſpecially in the 
5 we ought not to diſfolve Sugar, &c, 
r Ink-Glafſes; nor, as many do, ftuff Cotton 
du m, ſince they equally ſpoil the Pen, and 
e — our 8 
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*. 2: WA. POAL..c 
ITALIAN HAND. 
HIS graceful Hand has, of late Years, been 
4 peculiarly practiſed by the Ladies; and, 
| When executed with Freedom and Correctneſs, ſtrikes 
the Eye very agreeably. It ſeems indeed belt 
adapted to the Fair Sex, in the Slenderneſs of its 
Characters, in the Delicacy which appears in the 
Formation of them, and in the eaſy Preſſure which 
the Pen requires to execute them. Undoubtedly 
it is not ſo well calculated for Buſineſs or Study as 
the preceding Hand ; yet as it has ſomething more 
genteel in its Appearance it is deferyedly the Amſe- 
ment of young Ladi muſt be known by 
thoſe —1— —_ be "qualified to teach others the 
various Hands of WRITING. 
The Slope or Inclination of this Hand, like the 
* muſt be to the Right, and of the ſame De- 
, clenſion. 
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Y clenſion. Some People rule obl ique Lines, that the 


Slope may be preſerved, with a certain Sameneſs, 


throughout the whole Piece; but this Method 


might be well rejected, ſince it muſt perplex the 


Writer to preſerve a Conſiſtency with the Lines, 


and rob his Hand of all Freedom in forming the 


Letters, without which this Kind of Writing can 


make but an ill Appearance. Add to this, Uſ⸗ 


and Attention will ſoon ſupply the Place of an; 


Lines, and give Freedom and Elegance, otherwil 


to be deſpaired of, to every Performance. 


LH 


Ihe ſame Proportion, with regard to the Height 


of the Letters, will ſerve for this Hand as for the 


Round; and therefore I would refer the Reader to 
the Directions, given in the /a/? Chapter, for that 
Purpoſe. 


1 writing this Hand, all Strokes which may 
de ſuppoſed duplicate, muſt have a greater Thick- 


neſs, and be performed by a proportionable Preſ- 


ſure of the Pen. The upper Part of the a, for 
Inſtance, where the defcending Stroke joins the 


Oval, muſt be made thicfer, and decline gradually 


" as thoſe Strokes become more and more detached 


from each other ; but, when quite detached, muſt 
preſerve the "Thickneſs of all the other deſcending 


ſeparate Strokes, in the-ſame Line or Piece. Thus 
we muſt alſo deal with the 4, g, the Bottom of 7 
the h, the Top of the i, j, the &, n, u, p, 9, r, t, 


u, to, and y. | 


7 


The Width of every Letter, except the m and 
n, muſt be the ſame as the o or ; for an Exam- 
ple of which, ſome good Copy (of which there 
are many extant) ſhould be exhibited to the Writer. 

Diſtance betwixt Letter and Letter, ſhould | 


exceed the Width of an e, but not quite equal 
that of an m; a Medium betwixt theſe, if the 


Writer can conceive it, I would propoſe as the 
- Diſtance. FFF 


The 
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| 611) 
The Pen in this, as well as the Round-Hand, 
to which it is very ſimilar, ſhould have its Point 
flat with the Paper, and be inclining neither to 
the right Hand nor to the left. In this Poſition 
it will write clean without ſcratching ; which, be- 
fides the diſagteeable Noiſe attending it, adds a 
Roughneſs to every Stroke, and ſoon ruins the 
_——_— 7" 
The Diſtance betwixt one Word and another 
in this Hand, may well be allowed, on Account 
of its ſlender Looſeneſs, to be the Breadth of an 
m ;;,obſerving, which is ſometimes not attended 
to that the Space, from a capital to a ſmall Let- 
ter, ſhould be the ſame as from one ſmall Letter 
| to another. {1 1 - 
This Hand requires the Fore-fingers to be as 
remote from the Nib of the Pen as the Round- 
Hand, or rather more. And every Stroke ſhould 
be executed with a gentle Motion of the Fingers, 
without any Concuſſion of the Wriſt or Arm. Of 
this ſee more in the former Chapter. 
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J I would, in this Place, object to the Cuſtom, t 
, prevalent with many, of adding unneceſlary T azls 14 
| to the laſt Letter of a Mord or Line. If the Piece 19 
. be well written, it needs no 2 paltry Decora- 14 
. tions; but if it be badly performed, they are, in 4 | 
$ every good Writer's Opinion, no Addition to 1 
f %% ¾— NT Rn | 7M 
„ Something might here be ſaid upon the Subject | | 
of ruling Lines. Children, who need Leading- iN 

| Strings, muſt and ſhould have them; but the Pu- bp 
A pils, whoſe Hands muſt be devoted to Buſineſs, 7 
> | ſhould, as early as poſſible, be taught to write Wo 
. | -< without them. IE 1 ti 
1 | . In the common Occurrences of human Life, as ad 
1 all are not fated to obſerve the ſtrict Rules of ele- 1 
e _- gant Penmanſhip, the running Hands, whether 3M 
e 8 : . or Italian, muſt be performed without _ 1 

| | Ot 0 . 
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concerning the Propriety of diſuſing them, after 
Pupils have attained an ee e or ma 
Execution, of good Letters IMS 71 


* EN KK ebe eee: 
C HAP. I. 
OLD ENGLISH TEXT. 


T* IS Hand ſeems originally derived from 
what the Germans now uſe in printing their 
religious Books, c, and was much practifed: in 
Sula dy the Monks, c, in their MS8 before 
the Invention of Printing; though now it is ſel- 
dom uſed but in printing Acts of Parliament, &c. 
It Ras, when well executed, a good Aſpect; and, 
in Pieces of various Kinds of Penmanſhip, ſands, 
with -a peculiar Grace, to great Advantage. It 
is neceſſary therefore for thoſe, who make the 
Art of Writing any Part of their Amuſement ve 
Study, to be acquainted with it. 

"The Paper, in executing this Hand, ſhould by 
frirait upon the Deſk ; for a Diſadvantage immedi- 
ately ariſes from an Inclination of the Paper either 
towards the right Hand or the left. For, as this 

Hand muſt, to be well done, ſtand quite upright, 
if the Paper lean to the Left, as in the Round and 
Italian Hands, the Characters will incline to the 
Right; and, if the Paper be placed towards the 

Right, the Letters: will fall to the Left. | 
ak Till the Pupil is perfect and arrived to a good 
Execution, let double Lines be drawn for the 
Height of this Proportion to the Thictneſs of the 
Letter *. After you have made your Pen (for 
ny Wich 


*The ola MSS. which k have ere are ruled 0 1 as 
"to. > clot of the —— aud Deſcent of the 


Letter 8 


"SY * has. * a — 


of any Kind, and therefore little need be ſaid 


which ſee towards the Concluſion of this Chapter) 
upon your blotting Paper deſcribe a deſcending Stroke 
by ſuch a Preſſure as you would form a Letter, 
and with a good Pair of Compaſſes take the //74th. 
of that Stroke; four or, at moſt, five times more 
than that Dimenſion will be the Height. 
Let your Paper be 3 before you proceed, 
but not ſo immoderately as to hinder the Ink from 
ſinking into the Paper; and, on Vellum or Parch- 
ment, it will be beſt to uſe zo Pounce at all, but in 
Caſe of Defects. | | 
The aſcending or leading Strokes are to be formed 
enly with the left Edge or Corner of you ſquare- 
pointed Pen, nor are they to be drawn longer than 
| the Thickneſs of the main Stroke before they 
reach it, nor go beyond the right Extreme of that 
Stroke in aſcending, or the left in deſcending ; that 
is, neither above nor belnw the double Lines. The 
fr/t fine Stroke, for Inſtance, of the n, ſhould 
terminate at the Top in an Angle, and likewiſe 
the 4½. The Uſe of not allowing the ine Strokes 
to exceed more than double the Width of the 
thick Strokes, will be diſcovered in forming the g, 
and all its dependent Letters. ES 
The Diſtance betwixt Stroke and Stroke, or 
Tetter and Letter, ſhould be, at fartheſt, not abo re 
| twice the Width. | 1 
As the Form of this Hand 4s perfectly perpen- 
dicular, ſo if any one Stroke in a Line vary from 
4 4 that Rectitude, the Piece is ſpoiled. 
What will contribute very eſſentially to this 
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* Vprightneſs, is the Poſition of the Writer's Body 

” and Arms. The Body, placed exactly before the 

a Paper, and the Extenſion of both Elbows upon 

- the Deſk, will lead him naturally to make the 

a8 : We C- 8 Letters 
ae Letters, and ſeem to have been rather intended to wil 
1 preſerve the Lines diſtinct than to limit the Pro- i 


N 
w 


portion of the Characters. 


- 
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(14) | 
Letters perpendicular, and alſo to draw, moſt ad- 
vantageouſly, the fine leading Strokes. 
, © The fine Strokes within the capital Letters 
muſt be drawn with the left Corner of the Pen, as 
alſo the Punctuation of the l, the Length of which 
ſhould be equal to the Letter's Thickneſs, and 
its Situation not far above the Letter itſelf. 

The Pen muſt be held gſlant to the Paper, with 
its Hollow towards the Elbow, and it ought to be 
moved only by the Springing of. the Fingers, 
without any Juſtling or Motion of the Arm, 

The Height of the capital above the common 
ſmall Letters ſhould be about half the Height of 
_ theſe laſt Letters themſelves. The Thickneſs of 
the Strokes ſhould be equal, and the Performance 
of the ſame Pen. For if the Height of the Capitals 
de allowed to be more, or their Thickneſs to be 
greater than this, they would, in the firſt Inſtance, 
appear too fine for this maſculine Hand, and, in. 
the ſecond, want juſt Proportion and Correttneſs. 
Beſides, if a Repetition of Lines ſhould be neceſſary, 
an extraordinary Bulk in the capital Letters muſt 
neceſſarily widen the Lines from each other more 
than the juſt Diſtance, which, I ſuppoſe, ſhould be 
exactly the Height of the common ſmall Letters. 

In the moſt correct and antient Specimens of 
this Hand which 1 have ſeen, the Parts of the 
gp. g. and Þ, which fall beneath the Line, ſcarce 
exceed one-third Part of their Height which is be- 
twixt the Lines, and thereby the Writers of them 
preſerzed the Advantage of having the Width of 
the Lines to be the Height of the Letters ; for, if 
they had deſcended lower, the Bottoms of theſe 

Letters would frequently have been made on the 
Tops of the tall or capital Letters in the next 
Line, and conſequently have {ſpoiled the Piece. 
But, allowing theſe one-third below, and the others 
one-half above the Line, a ſufficient Diſtance is 

| 1 Fo preſerved, 


fireng and regular 


615) 


preſerved, even though a Capital ſnould ſtand under 
a deſcending Letter. One- third likewiſe, above 


the Line, may be allowed to the zpper Part of the - 
D, t, and the i Branch of the W. : 
The capital Letters of this Hand will not pro- 
perly admit of Flouriſhes and Ornaments, as in 
the German ang Square Texts, intermixed or drawn 
within their Branches, but ſhould ſtand at ſome 


little Diſtance. This Hand, indeed, demands 


ſuch Trappings and Decorations leſs, I think, 
than any, ſtanding, like a Tuſcan Column, in a 

; Fane S/ Rig beſt adorned with 
the firm and ſmooth Execution of a good Pen. A 


plain Line, drawn at a convenient Diſtance, tends 


to diſcover the native Beauties of a good Piece in 


this Kind, more than a Multiplicity of ill-placed 


1 


or, perhaps, even handſome Striking, circumſcribed 
and employed in its Stead. | 


Due Attention ſhould be paid to a rightframing 


the Pen in the Execution of this nervous Hand. A 
ſtrong or clarified Quill is preferable to any of the 


common Sort, becauſe better able to ſuftain the 


neceſſary Preſſure of the Writer's Hand, and like- 
wiſe the requiſite Breadth at the Nib of the Pen. 


The Shoulders (or that Part of the Pen which 


forms the Nib) ſhould be rather ſhort than long, 
for the above-mentioned Reaſons. The Slit muſt 
be clear and of a moderate Length, and the Nib 


more or leſs broad as the Writing requires, with 


this particularity, that, in order to ſuit the Poſition 


of the Body and Arm, the Side of the Nib, which 
in wwr:ting is to the left, ſhould be rather longer than 
the other. It will be found, on Trial, to have a 
very great Advantage in performing all the fine 
Strokes, whether in the Leadings of the ſmall 


Letters, or in the Inſide of the Capitals. 


There are only two Stops properly peculiar to 
this Hand, which.are the Cor ox and the Pero. 


C2 FTheſe 


616) 
Fheſe are to be formed by two ſhort Strokes with 
the left Side of the Pen, and by joining them with 
another made by its full Nib. V 
Theſe are, I believe, the moſt material Diree- 
tions Which a Teacher of Writing needs to give, 
or his Pupil to follow, in attempting to attain the 
maſterly Execution of the OLD ENCLISH TEXT, 
which ſeems moſt noble when plain, and beſt or- 
namented when its Letters are ſmooth, propor- 
tionate, and regular. Indeed, in many Hands, 
Flourifhes of the Pen may ſerve to conceal the 
| Defects of an ordinary Performance, but they 
contribute very little to illuſtrate or ſet off the 
 Sii-ſufficient Beauties of a good one. AY 
NN N KMK 
3 r . aol 
THE QERMAN TEXT, 
; T moſt elegant of all the Modes or Hands 
= of «pright Writing, receives its Form, as 
well as Name, from the Germans. Something 
like it, but very far from the Perfection to which 
it is brought by ſome eminent Maſters in England, 
is uſed now in Germany in printing their Books, 
Cc. It ſeems a Corruption of the old Gothic, as 
, that is of the Greet and Latin * ;. and, by the Uſe 
of rude Materials, ſeems to have acquired, as well 
as the OLD ExCCLISsH TEXT, its Size and Thick- 
_ neſs. The Manner, in which theſe our Anceſtors 
.. wrote, obliged them to form their Letters thus, 
as well to make the Characters legible as laſting; 
nor do I ſuppoſe that, if furniſhed alike, the 
Moderns could conſiderably mend the Matter. 
3 3 - „ 
See a curious Table of antient Alphabets, col- 
lected from Medals, &c, by the Ingenuity and In- 


duſtry of Dr. Morton, of the Britiſh Muſcum, 1759. 


&- 


EF 

This beautiful Hand is diveſted of the Stiffne'® 

of the Old Engliſb, and, in a good Performance, 
appears with. Freedom as well as Strength.. The leag-- 
ing Strokes, drawn. by the left Edge of. the Pen, 
| ſhould not be trait, (as in the cel black Hands) 
but have a free and natural Bending to which. 
the ſucceeding Stroke 'or Branch. of the Let- 

ter muſt be joined. Theſe Ligaments, or 

connective 83 however, in the Beginnin 

ef Letters, (as in the i, , n, p, 7, u, to, æ, and 5 
| ſhould be made trait, from which the ſtron gStroke 
is to be formed. 

The leading Strokes may aſcetid or deſcend 
from the Line, but not more than the Thickneſs. 
of the Letters.. | 

The bottom Stroke which. forms (as itwere) the 

Baſis. of the fi Branch of the 5, 4, the two firſt 

of the mn, the former of the n, the two firſt of the 
vb, and the former of. the y, muſt have no oblique 

leading Stroke, but terminate with a Square, formed. 
by a firm ro ing of the Pen. 

As this. an is wholly ornamental, fo Writers 
take great Liberties with the Proportion of the Let- 
ters, making them /fronger or thinner at their Plea- 

fure. It ought not 4 85 to be of /ike Subſlance- 
with the ON Engliſh, the Square-Text, and ſome: 
other of the Black Hands; but, at the ſame Time, 
if written too fine, it loſes that maje/tic tie; 
which is its roy e Ch aracheriftic. 

acquire, therefore, a Idea and hand aun 
Proportion of the Letters, let fome good Piece 

be laid before the Pupil, after which he may copy 
and form his Hand. 

It would be almoſt needleſs to obſerve (when 2 
Writer i is capable to begin this kind of Writing) 
that the Letters muſt be equi-diſtant,. and bear: 

= — rtion of the n and the o to each other. 

neceſſarily ſee, that, if the Letters have 
= 0 not 


pendicular 


( 18 


not the ſame Inclination and Rectitude, the Piece 

will be deformed; and that, if the Edges of the 

Strokes be rough, all Grace is loſt in his preſent 
_ Deſign. 


The capital Letters will admit of a great Lati- 


tude, with reſpect to the Proportion they bear to 


the others. Some chooſe to make the Branches 


of the 4, B, M, &c, by Command of Hand; but, 


unleſs they be done judiciouſiy, and with Freedom, 
they have an ill Effect. In Pieces not very large, 


it perhaps might be better to omit ſuch a Practice, 
and to form them more proportionate to the Height 


of the ſmaller Letters. And, poſſibly, the Pro- 


portion of one and an half more would not be too 


confined, Let it ſuffice only to ſay that, the 


nearer this Proportion is preſerved, a good Piece 
will have. the more ſtriking Effect and receive 


that. Advantage, which-can only be:explained.y0 . 


the Artiſt hy a confirmed. Uſe. 


The Paper or Book, in this and in all the per- 

Hands, mult lay „rait upon the Deſk. 

'or the Reaſon. of this, the Reader is referred to 

the laſt Chapter, as well as for the proper Poſition 
of Body and Arms. . 8 

It will be uſeful to. pounce the Paper. moderately, 


before the Pen is Committed to. it in this and in 
all the ſtrong Hands. I would: only ſuggeſt one 


Caution in porxcing ;, let not the Pounce be rubbed 


in · (as many do) with a Piece of Paper, for this 


Exiction takes away the Smoothnefs of, the. Paper 

deſigned for writing upon, and conſequently the | 
Smoothneſs of the Letters; but, inſtead: of this, let 
a clean Hare's Foot, or ſomething of a ſoft downy 
Nature, be uſed, which may gently bruſh_the 


Pounce into the Cavities, even of the fineſt Paper, 
_ Inviſible. perhaps to the naked Eye, but. diſcernible 
enough by the Microſcope, and thereby anfwer the 


intended Purpoſe, . 
. The 


| ( 19') 
Tue Pen, and the Quill of which the Penis 
made, may be the ſame as what in the laſt Section 
was recommended for the Old Enghfh Text, being 
made wider or narrower at the Nib as the Writer 
pleaſes or his Piece requires. DES 
The Stops are the ſame with the Old Engliſb, and 


executed in the ſame Manner. 


The Pen muſt be held aſant, ſo that the bend- 
ing Letters, ſuch as the c, e, and o, and others, 
who have bending Branches, as the a, b, and c, 
may have an eaſy Form, which indeed the Pen na- 
. turally tends to execute, if held in the above Di- - 
reCtion. It ſhould be remembered that, as it is im- 
poſſible to write. :welF in any Hand or Mode of 
Writing with a bad Pen, ſo no particular Hand or 
Mode can be well executed, if- either the Pen is 
made unſuitable to, or the Hand held in a Poſition 
improper for that particular Mode. If this were 
more attended to, in every Branch of the Art of 
Writing, neither Pupils nor Maſters would labour 
ſo long to ſo little Purpoſe, as indeed it is but too 
common to do. What is here offered to both 
will, I preſume; if attended to, remedy an Incon- 
venience nolleſs injurious to the Pocket of the Pa- 
rent and Time of the Pupil, than to the Reputation 
of the Maſter himſelf. And as to thoſe, whofe 
chief Concern is to make the moſt 18 'tis ſaid) 
of every Pupil, the IN ENIOUSs and WorTHY 
of the Profeſſion will pardon me, I am ſure, in ſay- 
ing, that the Sox vip, [not to ſay worſe] who aim 
ſo little at the Improvement of thoſe intraſted to 
them, and ſo much to their own private Emolu- 
ment, often are difappointed of their Ex DS by 
ufing ſuch improper MEANS. For, at the long 
Run, that Man bids the faireſt for Succeſs and*real 
Advantage, who, by all the Care in his Power, 
improves his Pupils, and withholds no Method of 
Inſtuction that will contribute to their zarly Ac- 
Kr : quaintance 
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| qualntance with the Arts or Sciences, which he 


Engages to teach them, 2 
In ͤ writing GERMAN TxexT ſmall, Abich in- 


deed has no contemptible Appearance, the fore- 


going Directions will ſerve, the Pen being formed 


- accordingly. The fmall 32 how- 


ever, which ſerve to connect the Branches of the 


Letters, would appear better frait than turned with: 
that Freedom, ſo proper and allowable in the 
larger Copies. TOS 


e HAP. VID 
THE SQUARE TEXT. 
EIS Hand is alſo called ExncrossinG. 


Wills, Sc, in which; by TO HAVE AND To: 
HOLD * INarRIMIs and ITE MIs, it makes a conſi- 


derable Figure. I conjecture that it derives its Ori- 
gin from the Old Engliſb Text, and that before the 
Rewnd Hand, it was, principal 


Introduction of the Ko: | 
(or a Set of Characters corrupted from it) uſed in. 


our Wrizings, eſpecially ſince the Norman Con- 
8 ueſt. | As it now 18, it appears a Mean betwixt. | 
the Egli and German Text; its Characters bor- 
rowed from the ane, and their eaſy Shape in ſome 
particular Letters, received from the other... _ + 
The Lawyers, who chiefly write it, fit exactly 


defore their Paper or Parchment, extending their 


Arms a conſiderable Diſtance from their Bodies 
upon the Deſk, which is indeed the moſt proper 

Situation for this Species of Writing. It requires 
this Extenſion of the Arm more than any other 


Hand: 


I Text, but, I think, not . ſo pro- 
perly, becauſe the Letters are not ſimi 


:cauf | ar tothe En— 
1425 Hand. It is uſed indeed as a TexT toit, in. 
aſes, 


W 


(21) | 
Hand, not only from its perpendicular Diſpoſition, 
but from the extraordinary Width and Difance of 
the Letters, whoſe utmoſt Extent, if circumſcribed 
by Lines, ſhould form a completely Geometrical 
Sguare, from which it ſeems to derive its Name. 
The leading or fine Strokes, muſt not, as in the 
German Text, have any Circumflexion, but be 
drawn as /trait as poſhble with the left Edge 
of the Pen, and may aſcend or deſcend from 
the Lines as far on either Side of the main Stroke, 
as the Thickneſs or the Width of the Pen's Nib. 

It is cuſtomary in Indentures, &c, to make the 
Capitals, which begin them, very large; but, 
whatever becomes of that Practice, Reaſon urges 
the /mpropricty of it. Capitals of fuch an enor- 
mous Height and Bulk, introducing Letters com- 
paratively very ſmall, puts one in Mind of that 
extraordinary City, whoſe Gates were its princi- 

pal Bulk. But 5 . 
oe lle ſuum cuigue e/t, nec voto vivitur uno. 
It may not be amiſs, however, to recommend 
ſome Mediocrity in Works of this Nature, and to 
bring them as near to ſome kind of Standard 
as poſſible. And as the Height of the taller, 
inferior Letters, is twice the Height of the com- 
mon Ones, and as the Capitals ug to be the Pro- 
duction of the /ame Pen, fo, I ſuppoſe, they ſhould 
not exceed. them in Height. A Piece, though it 
may be without the 3 Trappings of only ene 
or two Letters, will have, when thus ordered, a 
Regularity and Conſiſtency, which all the Profuſion 
of Ornament can otherwiſe never give it. . 
The Pen for this Hand, may be made lower to- 
wards the left Edge than what was preſcribed 
even for ie Old Engliſh and German Texts, and, 
if the Elbow be placed as before deſcribed, it will 
require it; eſpecially in Pupils, who are more 
1 aprt 
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(285) 
apt to make the Letters too narrow than too 
broad. 

The Letters, that have any Turnin g, are Seed 
by the e, the others by the m or n. Let theſe 
therefore be practiſed, in order to make the pro- 


per Breaks, and the reſt, from good Enes, 
may be ſoon accampliſhed. 


he Stroke which finiſhes-the fir Branch of 
che h, k, the two firſt of the m, the former of the 
n, the two hrit of the w, and the former of they, 


muſt (as in the German Text) have no cbliquelead- 


ing Stroke, but terminate with a ſquare Battom, 
formed by a firm re/ting of the Pen. 
TheThickneſs of theſe Letters ſnould be 


than that of the German Text, and the Ges 


- themſelves, becauſe of the wider Proportion of the 
Hand, be ſet farther apart 


The Pen for this as well as for the Engliſh and 
German Texts, ought to be firong and ſub Jantial, 
able to ſuſtain the Preſſure of the Writers Fingers, 


as well as to bear an extraordinary Width of the 


Nib. For if the Quill be too weak, the Shoul- 
ders of the Pen being alſo weak will yield, ſo as 
to cauſe the Breadth and Thickneſs of ſome Let- 
ters to vary from others. I need not ſay that then 


the Piece is ſpoiled. 


The Stops (Colon and Period) are forniad; juſt | 


as the Engliſh and German Texts; by two ſhort 
Strokes wth the 4% Edge of the Pen, and by join- 


1 ang t them with another ks by its full Nib. 


CHAP. 
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THE ENGROSSING HANDS. 


HE Engroſſing Hands (becauſe in tabulas 

inferuntur ) are uſed for Perpetuity in Deeds 
of Law, c, which if decyphered in ſome other 
Characters, a little Time might eraſe or make. 
illegible. Of theſe, ſome are uſed for one 0 e 
in Law, and ſome for another. It would be no Part 
of my Buſineſs to determine the Propriety of uſing 
them on theſe different Occaſions; nor is it ne- 


ceſſary. Let it ſuffice for me, according to my 


Deſign, to exhibit the 5% Method I know of 


writing them, and to aſſure the Reader that, if 


he diligently attend to it, his Labour will not be 
in van. 
The chief Hands, uſed in Engrafing, are the 
Engroſſing or Common Secretary, the Running Secre- 
tary, the Chancery and Court Hands. 


Sec. I. The Engroſſing SECRETARY *, 
This is the moſt expeditious of all the perpen- 


dicular Hands, and therefore for Engreſſing is 71 
| On „ uſed. 


- 


I have ſeen a Fac-Simile of a Writing done at 
the Lateran, from Pope Eugenius III, in the Reign of 
our. King. Stephen, in the Year 1148, and alſo one 
from Pope Honorius III, in the Reign of Henry III, 
1218, entitled, Collatio Libertatum Regis Scotie per 
Honorium Papam, both which ſeemed very like to this 
Hand, and poffibly were a Corruption of the antient 
Roman, as that was of the Greek. See Rym. Fad. 
Tem. TL. -p. 7-227 DN 


C 
amuſed. The Arm muſt be maintained in the ſame 
. Poſition as it was in the Execution of the Square 


Text, viz. the Elbows muſt be extended the ſame 


Diſtance, the Body placed not to touch the Deſk, 
{becauſe it is both hurtful to Writing and preju- 
dicial to Health) and the Paper or Parchment laid 
Atrait before the Writer. | 

The Fingers muſt be kept frm in aſcending or 
deſcending, when the Writer forms this kind of 


Character; for if they be permitted to move in too 


lax a Spring, the Writing will neoeſſarily wan t 
that Acuteneſs in ſome Letters, and that Strength 
in all, in which the chief Beauty of this Hand 
conſiſts. 1 

The Conſtruction is very ſimple and may, with 
a little Application, be ſoon acquired to a tolera- 
ble Degree. There is likewiſe, to facilitate the 
learning it, a great Sameneſs in many of the 
Letters, as may be diſcovered, for Inſtance, in 
writing the Words immunity, unmindful, &c. 

The fine or leading Strokes of this Hand, are 
alſo formed by the left Edge of the ſquare- pointed 
Pen; but they do not, as :in the Square Txt, aſ- 
cend or deſcend from the Line. Like the Engliſb 
Text, they are carried no farther than to form an 
Angle at every Extreme of the Letters, and ſerve 
to join every Letter to itſelf and to other Letters 
in the ſame Word. 

The Capitals, as well as the taller inferior Let- 
ters, ſhould be double the Height of the lower 
ones, except the d, e, .s, and :, and the lower 
Branches of the 7, g, J, p, 4, /, and y, ſhould 
deſcend as far beneath, es 
With regard to the Pen, its Nib ſhould be 
ſquare, or made a very little longer on the left Side. 

ts Shoulders may be formed not ſo ſhort as for the 


| Square Text, becauſe it has not the ſame Preſſure 


2 
ſ 


. 
to undergo, and becauſe the Nib is much nar- 

A e ap ab. 
Ihe Diſtance betwixt Line and Line might 
be fixed at treble the Height of the ſmaller com- 
mon Letters; and the Width betwixt Word and 
Word the Breadth of an n or © 
This Hand, ſolely employed in the Law-Buſi- 
neſs, neither admits of nor requires any Ornament 
by Command of Hand, but its only Commendation 
to the Eye is the juſt Attitude, Heipht, and other 
Proportions of every Letter Word and Line in 
the whole Piece. And let me add that, when the 
Perſon who would maſter it, has acquired an 
Habit of writing it with Proportion and Correct- 
neſs, his Performance will not only commend it- 
ſelf for Fairneſs, but he will alſo be enabled to ex- 
ecute it with greater Speed. The Man, whois en- 
aged in a Race with every Obſtacle removed from 
his Courſe has undoubtedly the Advantage of him 
who muſt turn and wind to get clear of every Im- 
pediment; and therefore, not only in this, but in 
every Artor Science, when Difficulties are removed 
as well as a certain Rule pointed out, the Minds 
chiefeſt Labour is accompliſhed. For as the 
mental Energy, in the Act of Reaſoning, when it 
has properly arranged Ideas, can ſyllogize and 
deduce a Concluſion; fo the Hand likewiſe, when 
it has ſuperſeded or avoided any erroneous Prac- 
ice in Writing, can attaina Perfection, not other- 

wiſe to be expected. | 15 
I would only add here, that, as the Old Engliſh 
borrows its Type from the German, the German 
from the Gothic or Punic, and theſe again from a 
Mixture of Latin and Greet; ſo this Engrofſirg 
Secretary ſeems nearly allied to the wo ty 
The Form of the à bears a Similitude to the * 
and eſpecially the ſmall e to the Egſilon. The 
Round Hand alſo ſeems to derives its Source from 
| this 


* 


$4146 this, exchan ning the acute turning of the 9 
for the round, and, in conſequence, an wpright for 
an inclining Situation. - What confirms me in this 
is che Number of MSS which, about one and two 
to hundred Years ſince, were written with Cha- 
+ raRters betwixt our modern Rownd Hand and the 
... Engroſſing Secretary, not very unlike indeed to the 
Runmong Secretary, in uſe at this Day amon ng 4 ” 
B  LAWYErs. So that one can ſcarce find a M 

1 Writing, or a Set of Characters, but what is 
eeither reren derrued from or W. ug 20 Re- 
Feng to. ſome Mode or Set, in uſe among 
. e Societies | or Nations of Men. 


sxcr. IL. The Running SECRETARY. 


This, at firſt Sight, appears to receive its Birth 
3 from the E Secretary, varying only the 
3 Inclination $514 Hand; "2164 5 aun Hand 
quite perpendicular, this muft, like the Round 
I Hand, lean a little to the Right. | 
L The atute T. ney 1 on/—j in the Formation of the 
+ Letters, muſt notwithſtanding be retained, as 
in the Pngroſſmg Secretary; though, in general, 
this hand is Adem written with Sit Preciſion. 
I would therefore refer the Reader to the Directions 
which have already been given for the Hand im- 
* mediately preceding, the PraCtice of which, as 
is evident among the Profeſſors of the Law, frames 
the Writer's Hand to theFormation of this, as na- 


turally as the Uſe of the Round Text to the Round 
Han ; and of that to the Running. 


3 1 * III. Tur CHANCERY Han. 


Thi Mode of Wri iting, originally uſed in an- 
; fin Covenants, Charters, Oc, and (as I con- 


jeecture) derired from the antique Roman Chanc- 
ters 


. 


ters, has, if tolerably written, no deſpicable = 
r ˙ . 
I be Letters are not to be joined as in the other 
Engraſſing Hands, nor are they altogether ſo de- 
tached as in the Engliſpd, German, or Square Texts, 
excepting the c, i, m, u, Fc, which, if they fall to- 
gether, are to be egui-diſtant. But when a Letter, 
that has either one or more Branches of it before®*, 
happens to itand next to upright Letters, (as the 
above) then there will be a neceſſity of beginning 
it nearer to the former Letter than the Space, al- 
lowed for the ſtrait and upright Characters. If, 
again, the Branch of the L forms a Round to 
the right or behindj, then the ſucceeding Letter, 
whether „rait or round, muſt be placed nearer than 
the common Space of ſtrait Letters. And if the 
Letter requires a Rotundation both to the Right 
and Left (i. e. before and behind 1), then the Letter 
itſelf muſt be made cloſer to the preceding one, 
and the ſucceeding be ſet nearer to it than the 
common Space. The Reaſon for this Practice is 
founded on a Suppoſition, in the Uſe of the Chan- 
cery Hand, that the Centers of all Letters, whe- 
ther broad as the o or s, or narrow as the i and r, 
ſhould be preſerved in an equal Diſtance, to which 
rule only muſt be excepted the m, the 20, and 
the Diptbongs. „ 
The Characters are erect, or, if they be allowed 
an Inclination, it muſt 11 the let, the capital 8 
11 e 


oy Wo» 6 % 
23 a ds 8 1 — 


Tue Letters, whoſe foremoſt Branches have a 
Roundneſs to the 7% or before, are the d, e, g, and 


i + Letters, forming a roundneſs to the Right or 
_ behind, are the p, w, &c. | 

| 3 round to the right and left are the o, 
45 | | 


13 (28) As 
| © tall inferior Letters ariſing not more than twice 
| the Height of the ſmall ones. Thoſe likewiſe, 
- which deſcend beneath the Line, ſhould preſerve 
the ſame Length: But the ſmall a, Which has an 
Interſection at the Height of the common Letters, 
the 5, and t, (though they ariſe above the Line,) 
are not to be of equal Height with the other tall 
Letters, as the Learner will perceive by attending 
to fonts good Example. 
The . upright Strokes, in ſome of the capital 
Letters, are formed as in the Old Engliſh, &c, 
with the left Edge of the Pen, and ſo are all the 
fine Strokes in the ſmall Letters. OY 
The two firſt Branches of the n, and the for- 
mer Branch of the 7, are not to be pointed at 
the Bottom, with a fine aſcending Stroke, but to be 
finiſhed with the flat Nib of the Pen. . 
The Pen ſhould be made as for the former 
black Hands, having the N. of it, which in 
writing is next to Re left Hand, rather lower 
than the other, that it may properly execute the 
fine and leading Strokes 1 755 
As every other Law Hand, fo this requires the 
Paper or Parchivent to be laid exactly before the 
Writer. Indeed it is fcarce poſſible to make any 
Characters perpendicular, the Paper, Cc, being 
placed otherwiſe; for this Poſition of the Paper, 
Ec, and the Body neceſſarily obliges the Writer to 
draw his Pen towards himſelf, and conſequently 
to make the Letters upright. But, if the Paper, 
Ort, be placed inclining to one Side or other, the 
Slope. will deviate from the perpendicular accord- 
ingly. 8 
ä ! aving given already the moſt neceſſary Di- 
rections 4 the proper nf the black and * 
right Hands, I would, to avoid Repetitions, refer 
the Reader to ſome foregoing Chapters. 
e = 00g 


— 


RS: (59) 3 
© Only Tet me obſerve that, in order to write 


his or any Hand, in a'maſterly Manner, the 


- 


Writer ſhould carry ſtrong Ideas, derived from 


+ 


ind, and copy ſimilar Marks and Repreſentations 
upon the Paper. Lo the want of Ideas corr 
pondent with good Letters, as well as to impro- 
per Methods in the Act of Writing, muſt he at- 
tributed all thoſe Hands which, after a Life ipent 
in attempting to write fairly, ariſe to no higher 
Perfection than to be barely legible, Hence ap- 
pears the Neceffity that every Practitioner in this 
Art ſhould ſtudy each Character of every Hand 4:/- 
tindtly, after the beſt Examples, and likewiſe form 


every Letter di/tin#tly RI gp before he attempts 


haracters for Words. 


to forma connexion of 


As in Language we muſt perform an Inveſtiga- 


tion of its ſeveral Parts to underſtand it univer- 


ſally, and attain its ſeveral Peculiarities to know it 


par Healers ſo in this divine Art, which pictures 
our W orc 


and an intimate Acquaintance with. reſpective 
Characters in particular. If we purſue any other 
Method, we 4 | | 

ſtructions otherwiſe ſuperſeded,. and (what is 


worſe), may. finally labour, as too many before us. 
have done, a great while to little or no purpoſe. 


Secr..IV.. THE COURT HAN D.. 


THIS enigmatical Hand, ry much prac- 
in Writing, 


tiſed in the Law, ought to be learne 
if no other Uſe redounded than the bare Read- 


ing of it. To acquire both. the one and the 


other, our firſt Study ſhould be thoroughly to un- 
derſtand all the Contractions, which once acquired 
there remain no very material Difficulties to over- 


. D 3 come 


| boot Examples of each particular Hand, in his 


as they are formed from Ideas by our 
Minds, we muſt acquire a Knowledge in general. 


all meet. with Difficulties and Ob- 
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come. For though the very Form of the Charac- 
ters appears as 2 abſtruſe to comprehend. as thoſe. of 
the Chincſe, yet the Pupil having once made him- 
elf acquainted with each Letter and the Abbrevia» 
tion of ſeme Syllables and Words, by alittle Atten- 
tion or Application will be enabled, in a very 
hort Time, to read or to write it with Eafe. : 
The Hand, Arm, and Body muſt be placed in 
the fame Poſition as in the other Engroſſing Hands, 
and in this Hand it will be peculiarly neceſſary; 
becauſe of diminiſhing the —— of ſome Let- 
ters *, which, in any other Situation, could not 
handſomely be done. 
Ihe Paper or Parchment being placed exattly 
before the Writer, ] would next recommend, that 
the Nib of the Pen ſhould be made rather longer 
on the left Side than on the other, for Reaſons 
' Which I have before given in treating of the other 
black Hands. The Shoulders of the Pen ſhould 
likewite de made longer than for any other Engro/- 
ing Characters, that it might, by having. a proper 
Spring, execute with Freedom fome of the large 
or diminiſped Strokes, found i in ſome capital and 
ſmall Letters. 

The Conjunction of the Letters demands the 
Writer's Attention; becauſe in the neat Perfor- 
mance of this conſiſts one of the greateſt Beauties 
of the Hand. One Stroke ſhould not cover another 
in the leaſt Degree, but, as two Pieces of poliſhed 
Marble in an elegant Structure, they ſhould ap- 
2 to and touch each other. And if the = 

not acute at the Edges of the Nib, whenever the 
Letters j Joins; the 44134 and blotted AO; of 
15 | 1. 208 


898 doch as hs P, 7 p,. 2 | 

I By this Term I would have the Reader uiider- 
fand that Side of the Nib which, as the Pen 1s writ- 

ing, 15 towards the left Hand. 


* 


it would indeed be but of 


the Strokes will betray the Writer's Error and ſpoil 
his Performance.. The Characters muſt likewiſe 
be eaſy and ſmooth, for Rovghneſs expreſſes the 
Unſkilfulnefs of the Penman, and ſpoils the beſt 
deſigned Character that the Fingers can deſcribe. 

A thinner Width of Stroke, in Proportion to 
the Height of the Letters, ſhould: be allowed, 
than in any other of the black Hands ; the Width 
alſo between every Letter is. leſs, ſcarce exceeding 
the Thickneſs of the Strokes themſelves. The 
Height of. the Capitals and other tall Letters 
ſhould, as almoſt in every, other Hand, be as much 
again as the inferior common Letters, only ex- 
eepting (as in the Chancery Hand) the a, 5, and 
t, which are a Mean betwixt the Height of the Ca- 
pitals, &c, and of the ſmall Letters. | 

This Hand, and indeed all the Engroſsing Hands 
are practiſed without any Punctuation. The Law- 


* are ſure, by this Method, of never running the | 


iſaue or Danger of. falſe nk nor of ſuffer- 
ing in conſequence as the poor Prelate who loſt 
his Biſhoprick by the miſplacing of a Comma. 
Perhaps, the numberleſs * a make Points 
unneceſſary, as they, certainly are free from Am- 
biguities, ariſing from the Uſe of them, and muſt 
neceſſarily fop when they can read no farther. 


There is another black Hand, the Chuxch- 
Texr, about which,, as it. is now quite obſolete, 


I ſhall not trouble the Reader, eſpecially ſince 
many Directions, already br will ſerve. And 


ciſely of this Hand, becauſe if the Reader he Maſ- 
ter of all the preceding Forms, he will ea/ily over- 
come this; and till he be Maſter of them, this 
will be neither of Uſe nor Ornament to him. 


ittle Uſe to treat pre- 
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CH A P. VII. 
"Tus ROMAN CHARACTERS. 
is generally acknowledged, that the I 


by Characters from Greece, from whence alſo, in 
A ep Ages after, the Muſes tranſlated their Seat 
to Rome *. Simonides, Evander, and Demaratus, 
are ſup poſed. to have brought Letters into Tah 
very 88757 to which probably, in Proceſs of Time, 
others were added, ſuitable to the Genius of me 
then improving Language. For the F, G, H 

K 4, Q,X, Y, Z 4, were antient] unknown to 
the Romans, though aſterwards, by ihe Addition of 
new or foreign Words, the rr Fae effential; and, in 
5 oe Auguſtan Age, when the Standard of the Latin 
ongue was fixed, we find moſt of the above Let- 
ters as much in Uſe as any 8. Each Letter origi- 
nally wes confined to expreſs one particular Sound, 
and therefore the C, upon all Occaſions, ſerves in- 
Read of the K, Ge. but now, for ate in our 
modern 
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— see Croker's Dict. 5 Arts, &c. Lever. 
. + The & is but ſeldom found in Latin; it was uſed 
_ chiefly as an Abbreviation for Kalendæ or Calendæ, 
5 &c. 
Dr. Morton; in his curious Table of Alphabets, 
ves the Latin from the Ionic Characters, except- 
ing theſe five Letters, G, V, X, 1. Z, A. D. 714. 
I Thus Virgil, 


atque 2 jun HA 


Gli, uti hibernam Lyciam, thique 
And. Horace, 
Non zn, agitata T7 mA 


learned the Uſe and Form of exprefling Words 


cis Aa wok: A Aa. aa: 


| rd wy A 


„„ 
modern Engliſb, ſome Letters are almoſt arbitary*, 
and in conſequence ſuch a Confuſion is in- 
troduced, that Foreigners have ſome Reaſon to 
complain of the Difficulty in learning it. | 
The Characters, as uſed by the Romans, were 

for the moſt Part rude, as may be ſeen by their 
Engravings in Stone, their Coins, &c, which 
have been preſerved to our Day; but the Moderns, 
prone to add, have given them a more poliſhed 
Appearance, retaining however the original Form, 
excepting in our printed Latin Books, into which 
they have thruſt the Letter U, unknown to the 


Romans. 85 
Of late Years, this Character has been gene- 
rally uſed in printing Books, &c, is uſeſul to be 
known by thoſe who have Occaſion to mark 
Goods, &c, and neceſſary to be attained, elegantid 
ſumma, by others who, either in Profeſſion, or 
for Pleaſure, would diſtinguiſh themſelves by their 
Penmanſhip. 5 7 
I weuld, before any Directions be laid down, 
e Word to the Reader on the Choice 
of Examples to copy after. Not — Letter 
daubed upon a Sign-Poſt, nor every Performance 
of the Pen, would I propoſe either to others or 
myſelf for a Mode]. It is very eaſy to add what 
 fome may ſuppoſe Beauties, or take away what 
others may imagine Defects from any Hand; yet 
it is difficult exactly to deſcribe and maſterly to 
perform with the Pen the Peculiarities and pro- 


per 
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I need only Inſtance our @ which has a great Va- 
riety of Sounds; ſometimes it is long as in call, all, 
Oc, ſometimes Hort as in ri/cal, ittich, &c; ſounds 
Uke an e, as in Day, Nation, c; ſcarce of any Sound, 
as in Reading, Compleat, &c; and often accented leng 
and Hort in the ſame Word, as ddvdnce, ci lculute, 


2 
N 


per Piſtinctions of the moſt eafy Ser of Charac- 
| ters. ; It is not for as to ſtrike out new Paths, but 


to excel in the old; and that we can only do by 


a nice and critical Obſervation of them. He is 
more an Artift, in my Opinion, who "executes. 


any Hand whether Antient or Modern according 
to its known Froporticns, than he who rambles 
without Deſign, or follows the wayward Bent of 
his own Fancy. I ſcarce think that a Learner can 
exemplify from any Thing better or more original, 
than the celebrated Types of Baſkerville or Caſtor, 
but if che Writer pleaſe rather to copy from ſome 
celebrated Engraving, let him well attend to its 
Proportion. The latter may poflibly miſlead him, 
the former cannot. 5 6 


As the Characters originally were, like their | 
antient Patrons, ſtrong and maſculine, we muſt, 
in Writing, make uſe of a Pen exactly ſquared 


at the Nib to defcribe-the full Strokes. There 


_ ſhould be but little Spring, and therefore the Shoul- | 


ders of the Pen may be rather ſhort than lon 


fince the Thicknefs of the Stroke is performed by 


the Width of the Nib, with no great Preſſure of 


the Fingers, which muſt be firmly and Rteadily 
moved, left the Strokes be of unequal Breadth, or 


their Edpes rough and uneven. The Paper ſhould 


de laid exactly ſtrait upon the Deſk, and the El- 


bow drawn nearer to the Body than in writing ſome 


former Hands. This, if aught can, will conduce 


to the Writing it ered, which is its proper Poſition. 
In the next Place, we muſt aim at equal Diſtance 


And Height, without which our Aſſemblage of 
Letters, will have deſerved what Quid ſays of 


Chaos-—nulli ſua forma manebat 


| | The Height of the Capitals, and the other tall 
Letters,ſhould be neither mote nor leſs chan double 
the Height of the ſmall ones. There is ſcarce any 


Hand but this Proportion might be laid down as a 


Rule 


A 2 


| „ (897 5 
Rule in itz for if it be allowed larger, the Capitals 
would take up too much Room and appear too 
bulky, as well as extend the Diſtance betwixt Line 
and Line too far; and, if the Height be leſs, the 
Inconvenience ariſing would be, Capitals too dimi- 
nutive, and a diſagreeable Cloſeneſs of the Lines. 


As the IrALI PrinT borrows its Form en- 
tirely from this, though it has aſſumed a different 
Slope, I will conſider it in this Chapter. | 
The Hand itſelf has a Declination towards the 
Right, like the Round-Hand, &c, which ſhould. 
de 58 or 60 Degrees upon the Line of Chords, as, 
Era ET 8 | 
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the former of theſe Slopes (vix. 58) I would pre- 
fer for this Hand, as I would the latter for the 
Round, Care muſt be taken to preſerve every 
Letter and every Line, of the ſame Slope or De- 
clination throughout the whole Piece, or, how- 
ever the Letters may be otherwiſe performed, this 
Inaccurary will utterly ſpoil it 
The Thickneſs of the er themſelves, ſhould 
be rathe: leſs than that of the Roman, and the Pen 
conſequently leſs broad at the Nib. The Arm, 
| fince many of the Letters have oblique Strokes 
from 
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(36) | 
from the upper Line to the Left“, might be held 
nearer the Side of the Writer, than in the other 
ſloping Hands, in which nothing of this Kind 
occurs. e e 
The ſmall Letters, though diſtinct like the 
Roman, have very different Beginnings and End- 
ings; for as the former begin and terminate with 
Strokes parallel to the horizontal Lines, the lat- 
ter, in moſt Letters, draw a fine Stroke, more 
acute in the turning than the Round Hand in the 
Beginning of Letters, and finiſh with another fine 
Stroke, equally acute, aſcending a very little way 
| from the Line. But the former Stroke of the h, of 
| the &, the two firſt of the n, the former of the n, 
and the bottom of the r, ſtand upon the bottom 
Line, as in the Round-Hand, with nothing more 
than the flat reſting of the Pen. 
From good on and by due Attention, 
the Penman may ſoon accompliſh a tolerable 
Execution of theſe Hands, which, in the Courſe off 
Life, will, if not uſeful, be no Harm or Injury to 
1 know both how to deſcribe with Elegance and 
| execute with Propriety. 5 


4 * — 
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»The Strokes, here hinted at, are the /af Stroke of 
the K, the ſecond of the M, the ſecond of the N, the 
fir/t Branch of the Y, and the hic Stroke of the X. 
I0o theſe add the former Branches of the x and y. 


r A r 


Greek Grammar. 


to) 


CHAP. IX. 
THE GREEK CHARACTERS. 


As the Characters of this Hand nrefogve to 


us one of the moſt copious and elegant 
Languages“, ever known in the World, they me- 
rit our particular Attention ; and, though it may 
not be neceſſary for the Learned to be very particu- 
lar in the Proportion or Beauties of the Symbols 
of any Language, yet it is highly proper that he, 
who would be a good Penman, or would inſtruct 
others, ſhould not only underſtand the Difference 


| betwixt one Character and another, but alſo the 
be Method of writing them, and their Reſpect to 
N 3 


o © 


At may not be improper to treat of theſe Cha- 
racters more at large, and therefore I ſhall ſet 
them down in order, as they ſtand in the common 


3 GRE E k. 


— % 


2 


n ———— 


* If the Reader would fee an elegant Deſcription 
of this noble 2%" oh I would refer him to the ex- 


cellent Hermes of James Harris, Eſq; p. 418, 2d 


Edit. 1765, which the learned Dr. LowTa juſtly 
ſtiles, the moſt beautiful and perfect Example of Analſyſit 
that has been exhibited ſince the Days of Ariſtotlt. 


36 
GREEK CHARACTERS. 


Shape. Name. Pow, > 
of TE | WG 3 
= = - ew 
Py Gamma | Ki ; 
As Delts +; :- | | 
Ee Epſilon E ſhort. 
26s Zeta 2 
/ SO. +. tak 
890 Theta aaa. 
111 le . 
Kun Kappa k c 
* MA Lambda 1 
My Mu or My m 
NV Nu or Ny n 
2 F 8 X 


Heer Pi 

2 (Cee Sigma 
ö 

$0 Phi 

Ne Omega © great or long, 


4 ' n 
| Oo 


g * my + Se 


* 2B 


* 


There is a very great Difference in the Form of 
Greek Characters among the MSS ; but, as it would 
be impoſſible (if one were ever ſo well acquainted with 
them) to preſeribe Rules for all theſe Variations, ſo it 
would be unneceſſary for the mere Penman, ſince theſe 
here ſet down are now in eſtabliſhed Uſe, which it is 
his Buſineſs to underſtand, as the others are the Sub- 
ject of a more learned Inveſtigation, 


he. a a * 
* 


(39). 
As to the Contractions, of which there are many, 
they will be eaſily learned when the Penman 
hath acquired an handſome Formation of the Let- 
ters, which ſhall be our next Subject, 
A. a. 

This is ſuppoſed to be derived from the Chaldee 
ALPHA *, as that is from the Hebrew ALEPH; 
and has its Capital made as the Roman A, the 
Pen being held in the ſame Poſition. 

© The ſmall &@ is originally formed from the ca- 
pital Letter f. To make it, and indeed all the 
ſmall Letters, the Pen ſhould be turned to the 
Hollow of the Hand, and the Writer's Arm (as 
in Engrofling) be laid a conſiderable Diſtance 
from his Body, on the Table or Deſk. To write 
it elegantly, let the Pen, in the above Poſition, 
form an o, ſo that its chief Thickneſs be on the 
lower Side of the Oval next to the Right-Hand, 
and on the upper Part towards the Left, to which 
muſt be affixed another Stroke, in its Deſcent - 
fine, but in turning up, of the ſame Thickneſs 
with the ſtrongeſt Part of the Oval, and termina- 
ting (if Imay uſe the Expreflion) in a blunt Pointe 
But to write it expeditiouſly, the Pen hath but on 
fimple Operation, making a deſcending fire Stroke. 
with its left Edge, and turning round till it croſs 
that with another, made by the full Nib. Nothing 
can be more ſimple or quick, as the Writer will 
experience by Uſe r. 7 . 
3˙e⁵ͤ% DDD oe 044M 
dee G. Pas. LEX. in litera A, fo, © © 
I If we look narrowly into the Characters, we may 
eaſily perceive that the er were taken from the greater 
Letters, and received their preſent Form from Expedi- 
tion. To this may be attributed the many Ligaments 
which are ſo perplexing and ſeem ſoobſcure to thoſe, who 
are not acquainted with the Characters or Language. 
t For this Method of expeditiouſly writing the 
Greek Characters, the Author is chiefly indebted to 
a LY 7 A 


. "> 04 
"ST 
This Letter is received from the 'Chaldee Betha, 
and that from the Hebrew Beth, which, in that 
Language, ſignifies an Houſe F. _ 
The capital Better is performed as the Nomen, 
though generally allowed a finer > Joportion | in re- 
pee of heiner. 
T he ſmall Letters are beſt deſotibed, ea the 
Hand and Pen are held as above directed, begin- 
ning from the Bottom of each and making the 
long aſcending Stroke fine; but, when the Pen 
performs the round Strokes of either, their upper 
Sides, in conſequence of the- Writer's Poſition, 
will be properly thick and agreeable to the Ge- 
nius of the Character, which, unlike to all the 
modern European Handsthat Thave ſeen, requires 
2 Thickneſs in moſt, if not all its Ann 
Strokes. 


Gamma is the Third of the antient + Greek 
Letters, and is Pace derived Een the ſame 


Spring 
— a | - pum "7 7 | — 17 — : 


a very learned and valeabje Friend, trols Labours 
in the Cauſe of Literature, and particularly in the 
6 reek Language, oy their "_ Encomiums with 
them. ö 
r Dicitur Bara & Callas en does. 
« rum wverd litera BET H fic dicta uit, quod figura ſua 
inctetur domum Palæſthinam, ubi linea ſumma tectum, 
8 1 pavimentum, media parietem, vacuitas e regione 
© januam refert. Sonus ejus colligi poteft ex avium La- 
&« [ata 14 docet locus Cratini, gui ita habet, 8 & . 
1 - Warep O Bn. 3 NE Pa. ber, 12 e. 
ee fatuus perinde ac ovis BE BE dicens incedit. 8 
G. Pas. Lex. in fra. ry 
I I call it antient, Whale or the Additions 
afterwards made to the Greek Alphabet. Axiſtorle, 
as quoted by Pling i in Nat. Hit. Lib. VII. 9 
eee 


; „ 
Spring as the preceding Letters. Some however 
are of Opinion, that the Gamma has been Gimma 
from the Arabic n Gim; but, allowing this, 
we may even ſuppoſe that the Arabic Character as 
to ſound, (as well-as Language *) may be bor 
rowed from the Chaldes or 3 da. 5 
In our common Alphabets 4, the T Gamma Ca- 
pital appears like the Roman T, the Branch on 
dhe left Hand being taken away, and muſt be de- 
ſeribed accordingly. 5 
The ſmaller Gamma; in making it, ſhould de- 
ſcend with a fine Stroke, and aſcend with a 2 
one, which the Pen will naturally execute, 1 
held in the proper Poſition. + 
* The ſ, often uſed eſpecially when ſubſequent. 
to the , as in iyſpagw and before the * as in ihco- 
Aunt, Cc, is written from the Bottom, aſcend- 
Ing ne and terminating full. | a 
e FIR. A. J. 


1 n a 


ü _ 


_ reckons the Gamma among the firſt Characters uſed. 
by the Greeks. 5 5 
* Dr. Sharpe; in the Preface to his Hebrew Diſ- 
ſertations, adviſes that, becauſe they are the Sources of 
all the Oriental Languages, (and in particular mentions 
the Arubic) the Chaldee and Hebrew ſhould be the firſt 
Subjects of our Study; and informs us, that the learned 
Faber and the more learned Caſaubon, had their Sons 
eatly inſtructed in the Hebrew, that they might have 
a more perfect Knowledge of the Greek Tongue, 
the greateſt Part of whichis moſt evidently derived from 
the Oriental Diale#s. See alſo D. Grey Pref. in Alb. 
Schult. lat. vers. libr. Jobi. 5 
I The word Alphabet, uſed. to expreſs a Set of 
Characters of any Kind, is ſo called from the Con- 
junction of the two firſe Letters of the Greeks,. 
N agreeably to the Manner of the antient 
riters, who titled their Books from the firſt or two 
Ei. firſt Words, as the Book of Geneſt is called rw. 2. 
| Heraſttih, becauſe it fo bep ine. O. 


; (#1. ; 
J ae IN, A. J. re ++ (rum 
This Letter, not much unlike in Shape to the 
Iſlands of the ſame; Name, formed by the Mouth 
of the River Mile, is borzxawed, perhaps, from 
the Hetfrew.5 Daleth (I mean as to its Sound) or 
Daletha, converting the 9 or th into a 2 or t and 
omitting the + or e by the figure Syncope . | 


J apprehend, the beſt way of forming the Capi- 


tal will be to aſcend from the lower Line to the 
Point, from whence the thick deſcending Stroke 
" ſhould be made to the ſame Line again, but at 
. ſuch a Diſtance from the Beginning of the fine 
Stroke as the Length of that Stroke ; and. then, 


with the Pen, to form the Bottom or horizontal 


Stroke ſo as to join the other two. When this 
Letter is rightly performed, it will. conſtitute 
what Geometricians call an. acute or equi-lateral 


Triangle, one of whoſe Strokes is fine, the other 
two thick, proportionableto their Height, but all 


of them ſmooth, ſtrait, and regular. 


more than to follow the Poſition of Body, Hand, 


and Pen, already given. 


e Ss es Is 5 | 5 *: 1 
It is called : vd, becauſe it is 28 wduua Yd 


the fart Loter of that Name in Contradiſtin8ion 


——_ 7... TIA 
The Capital Letter is formed as the Roman 
Capital of the ſame Name; and the ſmall , by 


* The antient Memorandum-Books were 


——_— 


a 


called 


| Aires by the Greeks, bechuſe, it is ſaid, they 
folded together in the Form of this Letter. By the 
Romans they were named pugillares, for the ſame 
Reaſon, perhaps, that we have for calling any In- 
fir»ment, c, handy, as an handy knife, an handy 
Man, &c,by which is implied either their being ufe- 
fu!, or well adapted to on, Hg on wh 


— 


8 
two Turnings of the Pen, making the Thickneſs 
as the Pen itſelf will incline to, if held i in the 2251 
per Poſition. 


7&2. 
At firſt Sight, we may dice this a by 


the Greeksto be receivedfrom the y of theHebrews, 


to which alſo it is ſimilar in Sound. The ? pro- 
bably may be derived from the final r, on Account 
of its deſcending Length. 


The Capital is formed like the Rama Z. | 


The ſmall Letter is begun, at the Top, with a 


thick Stroke, and, when the Curve or Bending is 


performed, (as in a good Example may be 1) 
ſhould conclude fine. 
H. mn 

Simonides Melicus is ſaid to have n this 


and the ps Fg Letter into Greece, as ante 


and N; and in Power it is long. 
6 e Roman H is a proper Type for its aCopital, 
obſerving only a leſs robuſt Proportion. The , 
holding the Pen as above, is written almoſt | like 
the n of the Round Hand. : 
8. 9. 6 3 , 
n the famous Trojan War, False 


added this Letter together with the =, ©, and x 


to - the Greek Alphabet. It ſeems to be taken 
from the Hebrew v inverting the Sound, and add- 
ing the Chaldee or Greek Termination: of a*. 
After the Writer has deſcribed an O, like that 
of the Romans, the i inner Stroke muſt be drawn, 


parallel 


. — — „ „*— * 


*« 


C The © was » formaily the 9 Letter 


e the Greeks, becauſe it began the Word ©a- 
Death; (whence Jaritw we dare letho) as after- 
2 among the Latins; C for condemno. Fog 2 al 


ludes to this when he ſays, o 


Et potis a witio nigrum prafigere THETA. 
; 128 Lex. d 6 Rom. Hiſt. lib. Ul. + 


3 r 2 
"CO 2 Sr SV 44 
L 0 22 ” 
8 


Tay. 


arallel to the CW NE Line, 33 acroſs the 
jw and, with the Edge of the Pen,. (in cor- 
rect Writin ) ſhould be bounded by two ſmall fine 
Strokes. "Phe 9 is begun at the 3 which 


Va.ich its correſpondent 8, needs little Explanation. 


FT. «K 


| The Fa is received from the Hebrew » Judo or 
Vd, which, ſome obſerve, ſignifies Space, becauſe 
whenever it occurs it leaves, being a diminutive: 
Letter, a kind of Space in the. Word, as in 
Ded'aw. 

Its Conſtruction is ſo imple; that it is unne— 


ceſſary to ſay any thing about” the Manner of. 
G it. 
| K. . 


The Kappa; from the Hebrew Ca 55 its 
Capital like the Roman K; but the 0 Letter 
4s made, the Pen being as before directed, with. 
a fine · Stroke deſcending to the Line, from which. 
athicker aſcends, formed almoſt with the full. 
Nib; and another deſcending Stroke, crofling the 
thicker one, and terminated by the full Nib, come 
pletes the Letter. 


In. writing it expeditiouſly we may be at lefs 
Dan only making it like the Bottom of the * 
A. X. 

| 1 6 the Hebrew hank is formed' 

| like the capital Alpha or the Delta, omitting the 
tranſuerſe Stroke of the one, and the Baſe of the 
other. Its derivative ſmall Letter needs no other 
Directions than thoſe that have been given for 
waiting ſome former Characters. 


M. E. 
cw. 


The Conſtruction of theſe Characters is S 


eaſy, that I ſhall not trouble the ry with any 
Directions for chem. The 


Fork 


-"This one is borrowed from the Mem, and the 
other from the Nun of the Hebrew. 


8. E. 

The X7 receives, as is ſuppoſed *, its Origin 
from the Hebrew w Shin, and is nearly related to 
the x and e, inte which it is ſometimes reſolved, 
and vice verſa, as in che Attic Dialect, Lor | in- 
ſtead of ody. 

As to its Form, the Capital conſiſts of three 
parallel horizontal Strokes, the upper and under 
of which exceed the intermediate one in Length, 
at leaſt hy one Fhird. They are all of equal Thick- 
neſs, and terminated by oblique fine Strokes 
drawn by the Edge of the fen. 

- Young Learners, it is oblerved, are more per- 
plexed about the proper making of this Letter 

than of half the Alphabet beſides, though it is no- 
thing more than the three Strokes of its Capital, 
E joined by other fine Strokes, only, for Con- 
venience, made crooked. - An Inge enious and Re- 
verend Gentleman, in order to fix it upon the 
Learner's Memory, propoſed the making of three 
o. each beneath the other deſcending and revert- 
ingthe laſt, as my. be ſeen in wan, 


0. 0. 


83 he Omicron, or ſmall o, needs no other Direc- 
tions than ſome already given. 


IT. w. . 
The n, as to Sound, ſeems to be taken from 
= the Hebrew D or its final A, which alſo becauſe 
of its Reſemblance, (as tis fancied) to a Man's 
Face, or Mouth, is taken from the word in He- 
brew which lente, a Face. 3 


. w 2 . 3 \ — 
A. 
\, : ö k : 
- . . « I 


7 ; . | O. Pa. Lew, E. 


(8) 


7. f. p 
Fain the Hebrew Reb. | 
There is no Difficulty ih theſe Letters to re- 
* any Direction for WO them. 


L. C. . 6. 
From the Hebrew w Shin or o Somech. 
The I would propoſe to begin in writing, not 


as in common, from the upper Part, but the con- 
ft. 
| T. 7. J. 


Tee e receives its Natne from the off Lune 

of the Hebrew Alphabet. The Character is 

fimple, and therefore requires no Direction. The 

various Forms of the ſame Letter are purely de- 

figned for Elegance, thus ri looks better than 

when it is written vurra; ſo wiz is OO 
0 irre; ; 8985 to e ; Sc. 


3 3 
The Upfilen, becauſe fo eaſy in Form, I ſhall 
pak over 
| . . 


The Phi conſiſts of an O and a thick deſcend- 
T1 * Stroke, paſſing exa&ly through it, and muſt be 
formed : as s the 1 and O of the Roman Hand. 


The | 


** 


3 


—ͤ—e 


— 


_ * Pasor. ſays that che Sigma | (meaning the c) 
u dicta fuit litera ſerpentina à fibillo ſerpentis, imo etiam 
« ab externa forma. Figura enim hujus liter in om- 
% nibus linguis formam ſerpentis refert. vide Lex. T. 

I In writing Greek, it may not be improper to re- 
: mind the Penman. that the @ is only uſed in the Midale, 
and the only at the Fxd of a Word. In Printin 
we find the /, as the Greek e, uſed in the Middle, co f 
the 5, at the End of Words, thou . Ee very few attend 


_ tw. that Accuracy i in OY Eng 


4 R : 
A ** 
- TH 
* * 


47) _ 

The o is made like its Capital, only with this 
Difference, that as the I paſſes above and beneath 
the O, and is bounded by a fine Stroke at each Ex- 

' tremity in the Capital, the ſmall Letter is formed 
only 1 Motion of the Pen, the deſcending 

Stroke being made finer than the other, and ter- 
minating in a Point. ; 


| . X. X · | 4 , | 

The S ptuggint Verſion of the Bible has all along. 

in the proper Names, exprefied the e | 
tural Letter n Cheth by this Letter, as Paxa&for am. 
Some fay that Epicharmus, others that Palamedes 
_ Inſerted this Letter into the Greek Alphabet. 
The Capital is formed like the Roman X, and 
the ſmall Letter is written by firſt making the 
ſtrait Stroke, which, if the Pen be rightly held, 
will be ſomewhat thick, and then forming its 
tranſverſe (a little like an s inverted) fo that in 
croſling the former Stroke it be fine; for every 
kind of Hand or Mode of Writing, and even 
Command of Hand, will not admit of two groſs 
Strokes to be drawn athwart each other. If it 
ſhould happen fo, whether by Accident or Deſign, 
an Eye, not very critical, would diſcern the ill 
Effect or Impropriety. IH 1 


Y. 9. 
This, as well as the ſubſequent Letter, is aſ- 
cribed to Simonides Melicus by Pliny, and is a 
Subſtitute for 84, #5, or 95. . 
The moſt facile Method of making the Capital 
is to draw the main Stroke, like the Raman I, and 
then to interſect it, as may be ſeen in the Example, 
leaving, as near as poſſible, the Branches equal on 

one Side to the other. | EY 

Its ſmall Letter is made only with a different 

'| Poſition of the Hand and Pen. | 


55 5 ) 


This, in Shoe ule ecially in the ſmall Letter) 
as well as in Sound, 18 6 be taken from tivo 
omicr ons, thus inſtead of ooo, the Greeks, by 
Joining the omicrons, have compoſed the omega, 
writing c | 

After the Directions already given, it t would be 
unneceſſary to ſay any thing about the 5 
tion of the Character Omega. | 
| Having treated of the rere diſtinctiy, it 
is not my preſent. Deſign to enter upon m ting 
any Obſervations upon their various and compli- 
Tated Abbreviations. After the common Letters 
are acquired, by a little Obſervation, theſe may 
be written with Facility. Some Greek Books in- 

deed of a late Publication ſeem to have rejected all 
| Ligaments, and to have expreſſed every Word by 

diftin&t and ſeparate Letters; but hs Learned 
muſt be Judges whether ſuch a Practice is to be 
withed for, ſince (as the eminent Fabricius ſome- 
where obſerves) it may render the antient Greek 


1 Books, where Breviatures are exemplified almoſt 


in every Word, obſcure and difficult to Poſterity. 
Io write Greek either elegantly as a Penman, or 
_ expeditiouſly as a Scholar, Reaſon will aſſure us we 
muſt often practiſe. To the former might be re- 
commended de beſt Examples either ok the Pen, 
or printed Books; while to the latter, I would 
boys ſuggeſt a Method (calculated at once to im- 
prove the Knowledge of the Language and Expert- 
pk in the Char atis) publiſhed to the World by 
the Rev. Mr. MERRICK, in a Letter to the Rev. 
Ar. Jos. Wan TON, and in Annotations Critical and 

: Ceram- 


* 


— 


— 


82 The Greeks, as well! inthe Aion of Words 
as of Letters, had a manifeſt Advantage, which 1 
"ſuppoſe, not a little rendered their Language ſo copious 
and elegans. | 


00 


8 on St. John's Goſpel, to which E-refer, 


him, and in which he will find ſufficient Evidence 
for its Utility“. E „ 
The Accents are ſo eaſy, that the Reader needs 
not to be directed about them, when he has at- 
tained the Characters. It may be neceſſary how- 
ever to ſay a Word or two about the Points or 

. Stops, which arrange Words into Clauſes, Sen- 
tences, &c. The Comma, as in Englith, is placed 
at the Bottom of the laſt Letter in the Word as in 
guess, and it alſo ſerves inſtead of the Semi-calon ; 
uſed by the Latins and Moderns. The Colon is 
placed as in A- The Period as in 9:;. And 
the Note of Interrogation. as ini; ;, Sc. 


1 = 9 4 # # 1 


that the Greeks received the Uſe of Letters from 
the Phœnicians 4 by Means of CAD Ms &, and 


that the Characters, having undergone many and 
various Mutations, are reduced to the Form in 


which we now uſe them, 


ODDO CEOCCOM BP OLOCCIOSOOLOCROOCOOCIOCEOCL DOBIC 080080 


-- 


CHAP. X. 
THE HEBREW CHARACTERS. 
HE modern Hebrew Characters are greatly 


I deviated from thoſe originally uſed inthe Pen- 
tateuch; but the preſent Form has certainly 


F no 


* 


— 


"IS Printed in 1764, and ſold by Newbery, & 3 


The Comma is uſed by Apoſtrophe as Kal abr, for 


Lala av r, Cc. | 
Il Gens Phenicum in gloria magna LITERARUM in- 
ventionis et ſiderum, na valiumgue ac bellicarum artium, 
Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. V. Cap. 12. 3 
FS. Cadmus the Son of Agenor. See Ovid. Metam. 
Lib. III. Fab. I. Hor. de Arte Poet. lin. 187, Ce. 


Before 1 conclude this Section, 1 would obſerve 


* ron — o — 


1 
Op es EA Yr” oy 


- + — 
— — 


„ eee 


- 2 — —„— 


8 ee n N 
\ 


; l 5 
ns deſpicable Appearance. The Rabbins (at leaſt 
the modern Rabbins) write the Characters much 
ſtronger than the learned Chri/tians, and a. Piece 
of that Kind, well executed, has a good Effect; 


the Proportion of ſome of our beſt printed Books 
is, I think, preferable in Point of Neatnefs and 


Elegance. 


' There is no Diviſion of the Hebrew Characters 


into Capital and Small Letters, as in the Euro- 


pean Languages, but a noble Unity runs through- 
out every Word, and throughout every Page of 


the ſame Book. 


I ſubjoin the Alphabet, and ſhall ſuggeſt ſome 
few Hints to the Penman Ne 44; 


** 
FY 


(6). 


The Common HEBREW CHARAGTERS. 
* Name. 5 = Power. 


5 5 


7 q . 
| MY = "7 bl os eg "XY % k 75 
| 1. < Fs F.. * 2 
; ; . a * 2 * * 
4 . * , 4 
, : 3 * - *; 
' 4 "Sd. 2 "% : ; . 24 s — 
* a ou | e 
5 . Sw | oth. a6 * . i * 4 2 
» ” 8 by / 
* * ; 
* * ” ? 2 y 4 * - 
x 14 * ö 


0 yet as this Word is a propriated to ſignify lo or 


2, as in ſball, © 
b, ſometimes like v. 
4 a8 1 | 


e 
1 * 


. rl, 


Foe; 
k, or e in call 


8 
5 b ur ; 14 = 
Samech' |. i 
L de en a, gn, or f 


* 


p Kophor ** 
b e q 
® Shin or Sin 1 cee 


Tau or Thau th or 9, 


„ Sonum babet talem (ut Syrus CRT, at ut) 


"EET. XIE : — + hand —- 


— 


* 


% ovalen vitulus edit, abſente matre,” Bythner, Anal, 


Piaim. Appendix I. 
+ * ough Sound in general might, with Philo- 


1 ſophical Propriety, be denominated from the Root 
1 59, becauſe at breaks the Order 7 the Air, (for 


* what is all Sound but a peculiar Vibratien thereof?) 


0 Heri Sounds, } ſubmit chan Reader's a, 
| "1 


PRETTY TI CY TE Ht 
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(52) 
„Add to theſe the Five final. Letters JAN 
of called becauſe they are never written but at the 


| Eud of Words. . 9 
1 Let the Writer, in learning this Hand, well 
1 attend tothe proper Diſtinction of every Letter, 
becauſe of the great Likeneſs which ſome Letters 
have to others, as the 3 to the 3, the 3 to the 3, 
the 7 to the q and o, the n to the n and n; the 
to the *1 1; the v to the „d; then to the 
n and t, the y to the v, &. 4 
The Hebrews, and other Aſiatics, always write 
ſrom Right to Leſt, contrary to the Method and 
ractice of the Weſtern Nations; thereſore, in 
writing theſe Characters, the Penman ſhould be- 


ein in the, fame Manner. ee 
Ihe aſcending Fein > ſhould; be carried near 
cr quite double.the Height of the other Letters, 
which are equal, 'as the deſcending Letters 9, f, 

n, and y ſhould below, the y muſt be excepted 

however, which deſcends but juſt beneath the Line. 
We , „ I 1 a ö 1 of | E. TLC 4 6 In 
an onο mmatopœia, 


whether they are not ſo applied o 4 
Y 


4A N | 


«6 
Ce 


as ring, clang, tingle, tink, in Engliſh. And . 
it is pretty certain that the Heb, y Oiz had antient 
the * cor of a Vowel, namely, that of o long or 
* of the Greek o, yet I make little Doubt but it had 
d alſo frequently ſomewhat of a naſal Sound, an ob- 
* ſcure 1, or 2g, being included in, it, like the 
French er, and thus the Heb. v would be very 
nearly as the Eng. rirg, and 0 as wrong,” 


A ain, | > „ 
1 A (Chald. ww) The wild A is ſo called by 
'4 an Onomatopœia from his harſh, diſagrecable braying, 
„ expreſſed in Latin by Ruditus, a; Word likewiſe 
„ ſormed from the Sound.” See Parkh. , Heb. 
„Lex. on the above Words, and Bocbart, Vol. II. 
-- 869. cated by Hin. WE 
1 © Litera w (Sin) irreptitia eft, non originalis, 
. * partim ex prawa prolatione tv . (Shin) nata, partim- 


ro d C Samech) poſta.” Buxt. Heb. Gram. p. b. 


(53) 

In writing let the Hand be kept in the fame 
Poſition as was aſſigned in the Greek, (ſee laſt 
Section) with the Pen turned conſiderably into the 

Hollow of the Hand, becauſe almoſt all the thick 
Strokes are horizontal, which the Pen could not 
_ properly execute, in another Poſition. The Pa- 
per, or whatever elfe employed, ſhould be placed 
exactly ſtrait before the Penman, as for all other 
erect and perpendicular Characters. The Jewiſh 
Penmen (and indeed the Monks formerly in all 

MSS of the Old Engliſn Text, &c,) rule Lines 

on their Parchment, Vellum, &c, between which, 

neither touching the upper or lower Line, they de- 

_—_— the Letters. To the (as yet) unſkilful 

riter I would however recommend Lines, ruled 
for the exact Height of the Letters leſt he ſhould 
not be able to preſerve the Characters, throughout 

8 in due Reſpect and Magnitude to each 

other. | | 

The Pen ſhould be made, at the Nib, exactly 
| Leas with the Corners properly ſharp, that the 

Letters may not only be executed without any 
Aſperity or Irregularity of Stroke, but alſo, and 

in ſome particular Letters eſpecially, that they 

may terminate with an acute-angled Square, as 
in the 25 2, Se. f * | 
Hebrew Words muſt never be divided, as in. 

Greek and other European Languages ; but the 

Writer, to fill up the Line if there be a De- 
ficieney, muſt caſt his Eye on the Remainder of 
| his Line and lengthen or curtail the proper Let- 
ters, as the Space may require. Some of the 
FJinaland other Letters will admit ofgreatExteniion 

as the n, n, 5, S, and n, which very well ſubſti- 
tute the Uſe of Zyphens, or other Diviſions and Con- 
tractions. a HY | 

F 3 Ad 


14 2 b bs — — 
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As to the Points, it will be quite ſufficient * 
to name them, ſinte the F acility of expreſſing thei 
Figure, renders all-DzreCtions:ncedleſs*;. ( nol i” 
The Lygament, which is uſed ſometimes eitherto 
. Words of different Significations, but 
which are generally the Adjectives to their Sub- 
ſtantives, (as in Sni Levery- 2. Man) or to diſtin- 
guiſh the Radix fr 9 its Prefix or Affix, (as 180"): 
Iqnd-3my-2 Book) ſhould not exceed the Breadth of 
the Letters, nor be, allowed to occupy | a Space 
muchlleſs. But this may vary a little, according 
as the Writer has Occaſionfor Room in the Line. 
Thus have we conſidered the moſt uſeful Hands 


extant, together with, many. Suggeſtions. for the 


proper Expreſſing of their reſpective Characters. 
"There yet remain ſome few Hints to the Penman, 
which are offered, in the ſubſequent Section, as: 


neceſſary. . to the ART! OE. 1 


ans. | 70 


E A XI. e 
or F Rs, i gien, e. i 


ser. I. "FIGURES." 1 = oY 


"HE Fig ures, or numerical . aq 
"ic: original y. from the Arabic, and are uſed, / 
inttead (as the antient Practice was +) of the other 
2 42 7 aft 159711 JAW ELIE 367 = Tellers. 


— 


8 5 3 | 2 — * 1 * * 2 . 


. 


is The Na wy. as +4 he various Form * . 
Uſe cxemplitied i in Buxtorf atin-Hebrew,, and, in 


Den Engliff Hebrew Gn "BY" 
1 The Romans, Greeks, Hebrews, and all the Ori- 
xpreſſed their Quantities by Hs * 
: | cr. 


exf.a} Nay ONS, 


3 (55) 
Letters, to corvey Ideas of Number, c; and 
that in the moſt conciſe and eaſy Manner. 
Of theſe; we have ten, by which alone we can 
expreſs, without exceeding that Number in Ar- 
rangement, no leſs than THREE MILIIOxXS, Two 
HuNDRED AND sIxTV-FIVE TrHousANDs, NINE 
HunDRED AND TWENTY Numbers of different 
Value or Quantity. = 
3, 4% 5, 6, 7 8, 9, 0. 
With Regard to the proper Shape of theſe Cha- 
racters, as there is but little Difficulty in it, Þ 
would refer the Reader to ſome good Example. It 
is only neceſſary to mention that, in uſing them 
amongſt Words, which in the Tranſaction of 
Buſineſs cannot be avoided, they ſhould exceed 
almoſt or quite double the Height of the common, 
Letters, ſo that they may be conſpicuous. This 
will be the Intere/f of thoſe who uſe them, becauſe 
of the avoiding all Ambiguities, as well as preſerving 
the Credit of the Penman, who muſt ſtudy every 
Peculiarity and Propriety, if he aim at any 
Degree of Perfection in this Art; which his Subſiſ- 
tence or Inclination may engage him to profeſs. 
Let me add here, for the Fake of ſome Readers, 
who poſſibly may not be acquainted, notwith- 
ſtanding they uſe them, with the Import of the 
L, S, and D, commonly ſüperfixed to Figures. 
expreſſing Engliſh Pounds, Sh:llings and Pence, that 
they are only the initial Letters of the Latin 
Words Libre, Solidi, Denarii, which ſignify 
VVV 1 (to 


4 , * 4 . - "Yy — - 
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i 


their reſpective Alphabets. How much more eligible 
our preſent Method is, may be ſeen by only, ſup- 
poſing in an @ to omit the ſubjacent Mark, or by de- 
icribing. the preſent Date, 1766, in any of the above 
Characters. ; | 


(68 


beo us) chat Value. 2 add, don achte 2 
rs. for Puadrantes, Farthings ; perhaps the 
Waben for the Uſe of theſe forvign Initials ariſes 
from the Pounds and the Pence, in Enyliſh, beginning 
with the like Letters. It is but of little Signifi- 
cation which are uſed, io that the Dicypherer 2 
knows why he uſes them. 


Sxcr. II. ABBREVIATIONS, be. 


As Abbreviations are neceffarily uſed in Wri- 
king, it is therefore material to point out ſome 

Method for a right Inferiprion'« thoſe chat are 
moſt i * ue . 


phe is a Comma fet between two 
. to that one 4 is omitted, as in con- 
vers'd for ed f, Man's Hand for Mani 
Hand 5 and, 3 in 98 it for the when the ſub- 
5 3 


b 


— 


4d. 1 
: | 2s r "F 2 d 4 ? 


It would have been. foreign to my X "28s to 
kave treated of the great Variety of Abbreviations, 
uſed” by the Latin, Cra, and Rabbinical Authors, 


2 my Deſign only for the modern Feuman. | 


+ Sometimes a Hadi, W ; 
7 Nan of an Age wt ws and Death. 


Younc, 
1 Twice in one Word, a8, DEW | 
Hav laſt Jen Gift. . Mil rox. 
8 This Abbreviation of the Genitive Caſe, from 
the Saxon and old Engliſh Uſe, is often miſlaken to 
de of the Pronoun n 18, io that Man's Hand muſt, in 
that Caſe, be a Contraction of Man bis Hand. If we 
look back into Ages not very recent, we may ſee the ld 
a Termination of the Genitive Caſe, as for Inſtance in 
a Covenant of 'Truce with Scotland, 22 of Rich. II. 
_ 1398,---** in their Kyngis Name.“ 'The Apeffrepbe 
I ind nn the Time of Henry VI, 1 E 
— 


5 | 54 8% % 4 
ſequent Word begins with a Vowel . It were 
encdleſs to inſtance the Uſe of the Apoſtrophe, as 
is for it is, the for though, Ec, let it ſuffice, in 
our preſent Deſign, to aſſert its Place and Form, 
which ſhoüld be above the Line, about the Height 
of the t, and its Tail deſcending to the Line or 
Height of the common Letters. Its greateſt 
Thickneſs fhould not exceed that of the common 
' Tmall Strokes, and its Bending not too flat. Let 
the Ben perform it with Freedom, and give it, 
when finiſhed, a proper Point. 
We haye often 5 to make Uſe of the 
Et cætera (Eng. and the reft, or, and fo forth) de- 
ſcribed thus, & 


- 


o 


ſome People write it) with two “'s after the &, 
thus, Fee t. | 2 


3 The (7) Note of Interrogation ſeems to be derived 
from the © and Period ol; 

Queſtion, or Juære, Ec, thus 
ceſs of Time to have dwindled into its preſent 
Form. This alſo ſhould be the Height of the 


faller Letters, and be preſerved in the ſame Slope | 


or Inclination, 


ti. 


Y _— * er * _ K - 
» 


The Kyng's ſaid Ambaſſatours. 44 and fo be- 


1 cauſe of Perdicion noght only of % innumerable 
Menne's Bodys that haan periſhed js. 00 Abuſe-ot 
„the Werre.” Rym. Fœd. Tom. X. See alſo the Engliſh 
Grammar attributed to Dr. Lowweh,” (now Lord 2 
_ *of Oxford) in which this Matter is fully exemplifie 
2 * & Where th Etrurian Shades 2371 Mrrox. E 
1 Sometimes tau Ec are. uſed, very properly, to 


abbreviate mam Titles of Honour, as To Ber Imperial | 
. Majeſty - the Empreſs of all the Ruffias, &c, c or 


To the Right Honourable the Earl of D. &c, &c. Bus, 
in common Uſe, one is eſteemed ſufficient. 5 


5 . 


EC Cc. It ſhould be the Height of the 
aller Letters, and ought not to be written (as 


aced together to note a 
2: and in Pro- 


* 
* AY FE Os 5 g 4 6 , 
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To ( 58 ). 5 
The interjectiue or exclamatory Note, uſed tv 
Terminate Sentences of Admiration, Horror, &c, 
1 have ſeen, in ſome antient Books, inverted 
*hus i, which to me indeed ſeems at leaſt equally 
Kerber to expreſs the Lone of Voice, with Whicl 
Sentences of that Kind ſhould be concluded “. 
However, the preſent Mode will ſerve, and muft 
be of the fame Height with the taller Letters, and 
+ rr Slope with the Hand in Which it is 


Tos cheſe might be added the Ozeliſt, the Index, 
and Abbreviations of ſome particular Hands; but 
47 is perhaps impoſfible to inform the Reader, 6 


theſe little Matters, to fo much Purpoſe by Words 
alone as by Example. To theſe therefore would 
* refer the 1 2 — for a juſt Idea of good Mriting, 
with all its Peculiarities and Appendages; While 
I would humbly offer this little Treatiſe, as a 
Friendly Affiſtant, to point out, perhaps, ſome 
24 unnoticed by others or unknown to him 


' $zer. UI, COMMAND OP HAND, 


OR STRIKING. | 

It is almoſt neceſſary, in treating of this Sub- 
to fay fomething of what is how become, 
in the Eyes of many, an g/ential Concomitant of 


- 4 a des 4 — neo: AS FM 8 > Re 8 1 
„ as —_ N _ N . * 
* — 
f ro * 


As the old Note of Exclamation ri/es ro a Poim, 
ſo the Voiee, in pronouncing Interjections or Excla- 
mations of Fear, Surprize, -and in Emotions of the 
 Kronger Paſſions, aſconds and concludes ſharply, thus, 
when one ces, 'O:.Heaw'n! or, as in Milton, O Vi- 
e flant ill for gen the Voice has no Cadence, as at 
the Period, but riſes to a certain Degree and breaks 
off abrupt. R 


wh LT... 
| good Writing, Striking has undoubtedly its, 

Traces, nor ſhould the Penman be ſatisfied with- 
out attaining a maſterly Execution of it: Yet & 
Piece of good Penmanſhip is its own beſt Orna- 


ment. It will defy Criticiſm, without the bor- 


rowed Trappings of the fanciful, Pen, and has 
native Beauty ſufficient to charm, without Cir- 
eumſeriptions or Additions. of any Kind. If in- 
deed the Writer would conceal ſome Defects, be- 
ing Maſter of his Hand and Pen, by Striking he 
may poſſibly accompliſh his Purpoſe; and, to the 
Senerality, may render his Piece an admirable 
ce. In this Caſe the World judges as 


in many others. A laced Coat or faſhionable 


Appearance, often ſtrike R with far more 


Attention than any other Conſideration, however 


valuable. So, by the Injudicious, the whimſical 
Strokes of a luxuriant Pen may be preferred to the 
nice and exact Performance of the moſt conſum- 


mate Artiſt. It is not my 76 to depreciate a 
y no s have 


Command of Hund, but I would by 
it put in Competition with true Taſte and juſt 


Deſign. Let the Penman uſe them with Judgement, 


and then they are, according to their original De- 
. fign, Ornaments. | . 
= Our _ of 2 1 however 
may pleaſe the Fancy, ought to be ſparin 
— n A Senf petal Som, 
plication, inſtead of adorning renders a Piece 
contemptible, however performed; becauſe the 
chief End of it is loſt, namely, Perſpieuity. The 
Letters muſt be conſpicuous, if we would view their 
Elegance; and the Ornament ſhould be ſo diſ- 
poſed as to render them, as much as may be, more 


ever J have ſeen ſeveral Pieces of good 
Herit utterly ſpoiled Dy Intemperance of Orna- 


ment, and the beautiful Characters, like a Flower 
in a Buſh, obſcured and loſt, © 
There 
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(60) 
"There are two Modes of Striking, which Pen- 
men diſtinguiſh into the Dutch and Italian Com- 
tmands of Hand. Eith 
performed, have their peculiar Beauties. 
To trite or (as tis called) to fourth after the 
Dutch Manner, the Penman ſhould keep his Arm 
quite detactied from his Body, and capable of be- 
ing moved or ſwing about at Pleaſure, or otherwiſe 
his Striking will be ſtiff, and loſe that Freedom 
- which is its peculiar, Grace, The Pen muſt be 
held in the ſame Poſition as, in the Round Hand, 
only the two Fingers 1, in w 
held beneath for the Hand to reſt upon, muſt be 
elevated a little, fo that nothing may touch the 
Paper, Deſk, Ee, but che Point, of the Pen. 
Every Stroke ſhould be performed with an eaſy 
ſteady Motion of the whele Arm, not too faſt or 


the Eye has but little to do with the Work of the 
Fand; nor can the Flouriſhes have that Boldneſs 
and Eaſe in the Turnings, which are fo eſſential 
J..; “0 | 
Iwo thick Strokes muſt never interſect 
other, nor one Part of the Piece be crowded while 

another is almoſt defitute, Thick Strokes alſo 
ought not to abound. in one Part more than ano- 
- ther, nor too great a Profuſion of Ornament (as 
1 ſaid before) in any Part, This is the Penman's 
Foible; at the Expence even of his beſt Pieces, 


— 


ſtead of ornamenting, hide its principal Beauties. 
Let the Paper be placed, as in writing the 


the Deſk be floping. Whatever Hand is orna- 
mented, the Writer will in Time perceive the 


in 


er, of theſe, freely and juſtly - 


in Jirks, (as many do) becauſe then; I. _ 


each 


he will diſplay his Dexterity in Striking, and, in- 
Round Hand, ſomewhat aſlant, and eſpecially if 


Advantage of not ſuffering the thickeſt Stroxes 
performed by Command of Hand to exceed thoſe 
that are written; this Practice will have its Effect 
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( 61) 
in Exhibition. As to the Pen, ſuch an one that 
fuits the Running Hand is elteemed the moſt proper, 


only the Nib muſt be ſomewhat elaſtic, occaſioned 


by a Split pretty long and clear, that it may exe- 
cute the thick and fine Strokes, in juſt Declen- 
ſion, by a ſuitable Spring. 
In his firſt Attempts, the Penman ſhould under- 
take thoſe Kinds of Flouriſhes which are moſt ſim- 
ple; and, perhaps, the Striking of the capital 


Round Hand Letters, of a moder:ce Size, will 
be found uſeful for his Exerciſe. He will after- 


wards have an Opportunity of ſeeing various Ex- 


amples of long Flouriſhes, I mean ſuch as are per- 
formed with one Operation of the Pen, which 
might be recommended for his next Attainment. 


Laſt of all, the more complicated Kind of Orna- 
ment, ſuch as what is uſed in the German Text and 
other ſtrong Hands, remains an Object of his Pur- 


ſuit, This will not be extremely difficult, when 


the Writer has acquired a confirmed Freedom in 
the other two; the chief Thing obſervable is the 
Diſpoſition of the Strokes, which muſt be detached 
from yet arranged with each other, ſo as to ap- 


pear eaſy and compact. No bungling Turnings, 


no patching and mending ought to be ſeen, but 
the whole Piece ſhould appear an uniform Per- 


formance of the Pen. If there ſhould be, as in- 
deed is often unavoidable, a Space of too great 


Extent for ſome other Parts, inſtead of makin 
another Stroke unhandſomely, a little Dot, or 


ſome other fuch Thing, will well ſupply its Place, 


and remedy the Inconvenience complained of. 
The Writer will ſee theſe Things, which may ap- 


_ pear inſignificant, in the Works of ſome late great 
| Maſters in the Art of Writing, and particularly 


in thoſe of Bland, Champion, &c, wnoſe elegant 


Performances the young Penman would do well 


often to lay before him. 
| : In 
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In performing the Italian Mode of ſtriking, the 


Pen muſt be held ſo that the upper or aſcending 
Strokes ſhouid be made thick, and the others fine. 
The Hollow therefore of the Pen mult turn within 
the Hand, and the Elbow be a little more elevated 
than in ſtriking after the Dutch Manner. With 
reſpect to any other Directions, the Reader may 
be referred to thoſe given already, which, except- 
ing the Poſition of the Pen, equally ſerve both 
Modes of Striking. 1 would only obſerve that 
both Modes may be often (as they indeed have 
been) ſucceſsfully employed together in orna- 
menting large Pieces; but this muſt be done with 


great Skill and Caution, or the Conſequence is 
the ſpoiling of the Performance and cauſing much 

Labour to be uſed in vain. N 
I have here ſubjoined four alphabetical Sets of 


Copies for young Learners, ſuited to the Texts 


or ſmall Hands, two of which are Latin, intend- 


ed for the Uſe of the Grammar-Boys. 
TEXT dk 
Art embelliſhes Life. 


Bounty procures Friends. 
Cuftcm pleaſes Fools. 
Defame no Reputation. 
Extravagance brings Want. 
Fame rewards Merit. 
Govern perverſe Tempers. 
Honour your Superiors. 
tnnocence is admired, 

Jey ſucceeds Sorrow. 

| Keep good Company. 

„„ Learn 


neee 


i 
4 


| 


LATIN TEXT COPIES, 


Queſtions fooliſh avoid. 


Vice is contemptible. 
Xenophon the Greek. 


Youth is unſtable. 
Zealots are unwiſe. 


| Beneficii accepti memento. 
Diiicilia que bonejta. 
Fortuna ſimillina vento. 
Humilitas tutiſſina eſt. 


Ingenia puerorum varia. 


Jucundum eſt diſcere. 


( 63) 
Learn uſeful Arts. 


Malice is Meanneſfs. 


Never betray Secrets. 
Obſerve good Manners. 
Purſue uſeful Studies. 


Revere your Superiors. 
Sincerity is valuable. 
Truſt no Strangers. 
Underſtand your Profeſſion. 


Write with Correfneſs. 


= *. 
r t ee lee ee 


Amplifica rem ornando. 
Comitas amicos parit. 
Ebrietatis comes oblivio. 


Gratia gratiam partt. 


Kalende non preteritz. 
e io” Z 


| ( 64) 
Laus excitat ingenium. 
Morte carent anime. 
Neceſſitati nibil repugnat. 
Opes arte parantur. 
Parva non contemnenda. 


Quod utile, dulce. 

Ratio paranda eſt. my ; 
Simile fimili gaudet. 
Tempore fiunt omnia. 

Uſu artes acquirende. 

Vulgi judicium ſtultum. 
Aenophontem docuit Socrates. 

Zelus veritatis Bonus. 


LONGER COPIES FOR ROUND | 


HAND, He. 


Art is only hateful to the Tonorant. 


Bounty is commended more than praiſed, 
Covetouſneſs is its own Tormentor. 
Diligence ſi uper ſedes many Difficulties. 


Every Science is fraught with Uſe. 


Few attain Praiſe without E ndeavours, 
Gratitude is pleaſing to all Men. 
Humility is one Degree to Exaltation. 
Taleneſs is the Bane of youthful Years. 
Judgement unbiaſſed denotes Wiſdom. 
Know *vhen to ſpeak 4nd when to hold 
Jour 7 ongue. 
Luxury 


715 
. Eurvry anpioirghl Mind and Fate. 
 Miosfortunes often make Men Wiſe. 

N. 00 Oftentation. 15 odic 16. | 
Omit no Means of doing Cod to others. 
Patience foftens many Inconventencies. 
Quintilian Was an accurate Fudge of Men. 
' Recompence to no Mon Evil for Evil. 
Sincerity is preferable to Compliment. 
Temperance contributes much to Health. 
Ungrateful Men are always hated. 
Vanity is the parent of impudence. 
Wiſdom ts univerſal, though often hid. 


 Neres was fond of Pleaſure, averſe to Arms. 


Youth is unſteady, old Age is infirm. 
| Z cal, as Fire, muſt know C onfinement. 


LATIN LONGER COPIES. 


 Avarus aliis, non ſibi divitias . 
Bellua multorum capitum eſt vulgus. 
Conſcio mens recti fame mendacia ridet. 
Dulce et decorum eſt pro patrid mori. 
Extra fortunam eſt quicquid donatur egenis. 
Ferina rabies eſt ſanguine gaudere. 
Geminat peccati, quem delicti non pudet. 
Homines bominum cauſd generati ſunt. 
Infirmi eft animi voluptas ultio. 


Juſta gloria, fructus virtutis, non repudianda. 
 % 3 Luxu- 
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Laxurient animi rebus pleriſque Sl. 
Menti veritatis luce nibil dulcius eft. 
Nature parum, cupiditati nibil ſatis et. 
Omnes trabimur ad cognitionis cupiditatem. 
Plato uno et oFogefimo anno o ſcribens mor- 
fuus eſt. 

„ Nuod nature ſatis ., bomini non ft. 


Negia (crede mihi) res eſt ſuccurere lapſes. 
Stultitia eſt timore mortis mori. 


 Temeritas d ſapientis diſidet multum. 
Ut fragilis glacits, interit ira mord. 
Vacare culpa magnum eſt ſolatium. 
Lantippe Socratis uxor jurgatrix. 
Zoilus nominatus eſt Homeromaſtriu. 
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The Origin of Writing. 


9 E Art of expreſſing the various Ideas of the 
Mind, by known Symbols or Characters, has 
been a Subject of much Controverſy both with Re- 
ſpect to its Antiquity and Uſe. Antient Writers, 
Who muſt be ſuppoſed capable of giving us the beſt. 
Account, are divided in Opinion, ſeeming at a 
Loſs to what Individual, or indeed to what Society of 
Men, to aſcribe the firſt Invention or Uſe of this in- 
valuable Art. The ChixESsE have indeed boaſted 
that Fohi, their firſt King, invented Letters 2950 
Years before the Chriſtian Ara, having written a 
Book in their Language called Yexim . But how | 
little their Chronology is to be depended upon in 
this, as well as in other Things, thoſe who have 
given us the beſt Account of that People, will de- 
termine. Only let us obſerve that, if their Aſſer- 
tion be true, they muſt have been poſſeſſed of Let- 
ters, according to our Chronology, about the Year 
of the World 984, or 72 Years before the Birth 
of Noah. But, as it is from good Grounds ſup- 
poſed, that Tartary was peopled from the weſtern 
Tad ce nes ʒ—B; Gountries, 
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* 
Countries, and that China received its Inhabitants 
by Emigrations from Tartaryx, (and all this muſt 
have been a Work of Time and neceſſarily after the 
Deluge) we may well queſtion the Authenticity of 

their Accounts. To us it is certain, that, for a 
conſiderable Time after the Flood, we can f 
Traces of any Thing like Writing or Characters, 
unleſs we may be allowed to call the Hieroglyphics + 


of the Egyptians by that Name. But theſe were 


rather Repreſentations of natural Objects or Pictures, 
than arbitrary Accidents, properly denominated 
SYMBOLS: Neither were they Marks for IS rh, 
or Characters of Language, but only Repreſenta- 
tives of the Paſſions and Deſcriptions of the Tempera 


or Diſpoſtions of the Mind; thus a Fox, engraven 


or deicribed upon a Monument, or the Shell of a 
Mummy, exhibits to the Eye the Craftineſs of the 
Deceaſed, and fo an Animal or Inſect, remarka- 
ble for any Thing fimilar to a Diſpoſition that 
might be in the Mind of Man, flood hieroglyphi- 


cally fer that Diſpoſition hq. Theſe Types of the 
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Vice Hall. T heol. Ju. Lib. I. p. 43. 1 85 
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＋ lereyive S ſo called; becauſe they were uſed by 


the Egyptian Prieſts in exgraving the Figures of Ani- 
mals, for Repreſentations. of the Mind, upon Sepul- 
chral Monuments or other /acred Stones. 


t Hermes from Ammon. in Lib. de Interp. fc. 
P. 331. 


© © So Greaves obferves in his Pyramidographia, p. 


114. hee (meaning the n were all 
Symbolical, exprefſmg the abſtracted Notions of the Mind 


i wifble Similitudes of Birds and Beaſts, or by Repre- 
ſentatien of ſome other familiar Object. And before 


this in p. 106 he remarks thus, On the North Side 


« (of one of the Pyramids) without I obſerved a Line, 
« and only one, engraven with Sacred and Egyptian 


«« Characters, ſuch as are mentioned by Herodotus and 
« Diodorus to have been uſed by the Prieſts, &c,” 


nd no 
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adopted. 


; | (69) 
human Paſſions are doubtleſs very antient, and pri- 


or to the Uſe of Letters ; ſome ot them are ſtill ex- 
tant, and to be ſeen in the Cabinets or Repoſito- 


ries of the Curious *, From what has been ob- 
ſerved it follows that THE ART OF EXPRESSING | 
WoRDs BY CHARACTERS WAS NOT USED FOR - 


MANY AGES, AND THAT NEITHER THE CHi- 


NESE NOR EGYPTIANS CAN BE REPUTED TO. 


HAVE INVENTED THEM. = 
It is rake} confeſſed that the Oriental 


Nations were the firſt who made uſe of Characters 


to repreſent Tones of the Voice or articulate 
Sounds. Some, with Pliny +, reckon them of 


Aſſyrian Origin; others ſuppoſe that they were re- 


ceived from the Syrians; others, from Egypt; and 
fome others proceed. farther by telling us, that 
Rhadamanthus brought them into Afjyria ; Memnon 
into Egypt; 3 into Phrygia; and Carmenta 
(the Arcadian Propheteſs and Mother of Evander) 


into 


2 
— __—_—d 


* Beſides the Types for the Paſſions of Mind, they 
had others to expreſs their Ideas of different Matters, 


thus they ſymbolized the Divine Nature by the Head 
of an Haw or Eagle gilt, the Year, by a Serpent de- 


wvouring himſelf, which ſome of our Almanacs have 
+ Leteras ſemper arbitror Arias fuiſſe ; /ed alii 
apud AÆgyptos a Mercurio, ut Gellius ; alli apud Syros 


repertas volunt. Utique in Græciam intuliſſe? Phenice 


Caamum ſedecim numero. Quibus Trojano Bello Pala- 
medem adj eciſſe guatuor hac figura O, E, O, x. Totidem poſt 


eum Simoni dem Melicum, 2, H, , Q, quatuor omnium vis 


in noſtris recognoſcitur. Axiſtoteles XVIII priſcas fuiſſe 


ABTAEZIKAMNOHPZT TO: ef duas ab Epi- 
charmo additas OX, quam a Palamede mawult. Plin. 


Nat. Hit. Lib. VII. Cap. 56. Servius Lib. II. 


Codævin's Moles and Aaron, Lib. VI. cap. 7 : 
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. into Latium. Now it is certain that the Greeks, 
by whom the World was repleniſhed with Erudi- 
tion, derived their Letters from the Phœnicians; 
and*the Phæniciaus are ſuppoſed to have receive 
them from the Hebrews +. Among theſe laſt 
ve find no mention made of Writing till after the 
Captivity, when GOD commanded Moſes to 
ter ite in a Book a Memorial, Exod. XVII. 14. 
After this, G O D wrtte on the two Tables of 
Stone the Decalogue, which Moſes, on ſeeing the 
Idolatry of the Iſraelites, through Zeal, broke 
in Pieces, and then was ods v3 af to write the 
former Pfecepts over again, Some have ſuppoſed 
that, as Moſes knew nothing of Writing when 
he firſt received the Command to write, Exod. 
XVII. 14. he therefore for a Mmurial, erected 
is 


*. Atyorras N aal pal v ENMujj,:ę xpiow is Ira- 
Alan fανν Darxopio as, Mews ©0640 av bw 
Arcades etiam dicuntur Græcarum literarum uſum in 
Taliam primi transtulifje, qui recens ipſis apparuerat. 
Dion. Hal. Antiq. Rom. hb. I. § 33. 5 

1 Accedit indubitata ſcriptorum Mos antiquitas, cui 


nullum aliud ſcriptum polſit contendere * cujus argumentum 


et hoc e, quod Græci, unde omnis ad alias gentes fluxit 


eruditio, literas ſe aliunde accepiſje fatentur, que apud 


iꝑpſos liter et ordinem et nomen et ductum 2 veterem 
non alium habent, quam Syriace five Hebraicæ. Grot. 


de ver. C. R. lib. 1. c. 15. 


1 The Word 275, tranſlated wrzze, is often uſed 
in the Hebrew Bible to expreſs the drawing or marking 
of other Things, as Lev. XIX. 28. &c. We have 


certainly a modern Idea in tranſlating Da an 


 aurite in a Boot; for as our Books and Way of Wri- 
ting were unknown to the antient Jews, the Words 


frenified to them, poſſibly, fomie Method in their Uſe 


for Memorials; as Books, &c, are to us. 
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(72) oo 
as uſual an Altar, calling it, Jehovaß-Niſſi; 
and that GOD revealed the Art to Motes, wno 
taught it to the eus *. The Fews, in a mutual 
Intercourſe which a little after that Time was 
frequent, communicated this Knowledge to the 


Phceniciuns, whoie Language was very ſimilar to 


their own +. Add to this, the Likeneſs of the 
Phoenician and antient Hebrew Characters corro- 
borate this 'Teſtimony, and evidently declare that 
they had but one Origin. And becauſe the Chal- 
dee, the Greek, &c, Alphabets have nearly the ſame 
Order and Arrangement, and becauſe the H:brew 
is ſaid to lend conſiderably to the other Oriental 


Languages, (and eipecially to the Chaldee and 


Syriac which are therefore only reputed Dialects 
of it) it may not be too preſumptive a Concluſion 
to ſay, that THE Jews FIRST LEARNED THE 
UsE oF CHARACTERS FROM Moss, AND THAT 
MoskEs MusT BE TAUGHT THEM BY GOD |. 


1 


OW... 4 


* Hutch. Conf. of Tongues, p. 28. alſo Eaſeb. prep, 
evang. lib. 18. Godwwin's Mofes and Aaron, lib. VI. 
cap. 7. Eupolemus de Fud. Reg. cited by Gretius in his 
Treatiſe de verit. Chrift. Rel. Lib. I. cap. 15. 

+ Thus Gretius from Lucian O' N Quyvds Twas 
aciiues Dbeyy ur, oa yirowr av Ecaiur » Oovixus, 
Loguebatur is verba quedam ignota * qualia ſint le- 
'braica aut Phenicia. De Ver. &c. lib. I. c. 15. and 
Cherilus, &c, allo Scaliger, Voſfius, Clemens Alex. 
and Laſebius, Cited in the ſzme Note by Grotius. 

2 See Dr. Sharpe Pref. to Heb. Diſſertations: 
And alfo the Preface to Parih. Heb. Lex. | 
I cannot be inclined to alt-r my Opinion, from 


an Eſſay which I have ſeen ſince I wrote the above on 


the Origin of Writing, yuhitthedſby Mr. Maſſey, in which 


(after a great deal of L.ooar, together with an exten- 


: five Reading, he has enivavoured to collect toe utmoff 


*which he can find written on that Subject) he would 


-urge 
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| _— (72) : | 
Nor ſhall we be ſurpriſed at this, if we conſider 
how wonderful this Art is in itſelf, and what 
Conceptions the Indians and other barbarous 
1 8 5 nh þ Nations 


ti ah 


urge, that, at the giving of the Law, it is evident 
© the Uſe of Writing was well known; for what 
« would it have fignified to have given a wwriz- 
„ten Law, if they were ignorant of Letters or 
could not read?” And, in a Note of the pre- 
ceding Page, he diſclaims the Suppaſition (if deed 
it can be called one) of God's teaching the Uſe of 
Letters as well as delivering them to his People. 
But; with all Deference to ſo elaborate a Piece, 
it does not appear ſo evident that the Uſe of Writing 
was at that Time well known, and this Gentleman 
has declined to produce any Evidences of it. Hiero- 
lyphics indeed were known and practiſed before this 
Time, but they are not Characters, nor do I believe 
it eaſy to produce any before the Engraving of 
the Decalogue, or any Record more antient than 
the Pentateuch. And the Objection, „That it 
* would be inſignificant to have given a written Law 
* to People, ignorant of Letters, or to thoſe who 
« could not read,” vaniſhes upon the very Suppo- 
fition that they are of divine Origin; for, if Gop 
delivered the Form of Characters to Mo/es and ordained 
them as Repreſentations of diftin& Sounds, it certainly 
cannot be thought crude and inconſiſtent to infer, 
that the definite Knowledge of thoſe Repreſen- 
tations was then communicated to him by the ſame 
Spiritual Agency, through which alſo he was made 
"acquainted with Things, otherwiſe infinitely more 
obſcure, viz, the ſucceſſive Tranſactions of the Creation, 
If this Hypotheſis be allowed, which ſeems to me more 
probable than any other hi:herto advanced, it is eaſy 
to conclude that M-jes, thus inſtructed, delivered this 
uſeful Knowledge to the I/raehites, from whom, it is 
highly probable, both the Chaldeans, Phænicians, 
and other bordering Nations received it. Sec Majyey's 
Origin of Letters. C. III. F. 1. 


Magons, formed, when the Europeans firſt ex- 
PVC 
Writing has undergone various Mutations;, 
and every Claſs of People, among whom it has 
been uſed, has framed to itſelf a particular Me- 
thod. Even the Hebrew Characters, ſuppoſed to 
have been of divine Origin, have not eſcaped an 
— from their priſtine Form. The Greet 
rs of Cadmus à, who took them from the 
Phenicians,. are unlike to many other Alphabets 


in the fame Language; and probably from hence 


may. ariſe the Degeneracy of the capital into the 
mall Letters, occaſion by Expedition and Uſe. 
The Latin or Roman Characters, uſed in Ages 
: long after the foregoing,. have indeed been pre- 
ſerved with- greater Sameneſs than- many others.. 
Theſe were borrowed from the Ionic or Greet, as 
they were from the Hebreiu t; and, as every Nation 
alter ed what t  borrowed,. the Greeks be in and 


the Latin, increaſed the Degeneracy or Difference 
ot Thus the Latin varies from the 
.Greek,, and ſo do the 3 Coptic 1, Sc, as 
$3727 nn 1 5235 . . 8 well 


of Characters. 
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Hermes.” See Hermes, Book III. Chap. 2. Note [/]. 
Pbænices primi, fame fi credimus auſi, 
 Manfuram wocis rudibus fignare figuris. 
Þ+ Ig mapxrafoe,, Wc. 

literas didiciſſent, uff ets ſunt cum immutatione quadam. 

Et cum uſu effecere ut literæ i li, quod eas Pheenices in 

Grecian attuliſſent, Phanicie dicerentur. 

OT FE Herod. Terpf. ſee Grotius. 

T © By ſuch Sculptures which I have ſeen in Gems 
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1 The Antients had ſuch a Senſe of their. ſuper-- 
natural Origin that“ The EcyeT1axs (we find) paid. 
-divine-Honours to the Irventor of Letters, and Regu- 
lator < Language, whom they called THEUTH. By 
che Greexs he was worſhipped under. the Name of 


Lucax.. 
ones cum a Phaeanicibus 


found at Alexandria and among the Mummies, 1 
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well as from Sch other, though all ff th 
ſprang from the fame Source. 'The Sax: Itſelf gf 
fers, though immediately derived from the Latin 5. | 
And; to defcend heaxer to our'own Times, Me 
Saxon Characters are--depenerated into others of 
modern Ufe ; the old Engliſ and German Texts 
ſhew, as plainty-as they dite, that they are the 
Offspring af one Parent; the Round; likewiſe, 
and the Italian Hands claim a near Alliance 
proc eding from the ſame Birth. In a Word, 
— notwithſtanding the different Progreſs of this Art. 

dy different Hands, and in diſtant Countries,” 
one may trace out that 17 1s ab ofigius THESAME; 

and that, As ALL LANGUAGES HAVE & ResbecCT 

$ TO FACH ' OTHER, $0: HAVE THE SYMBOLS, 
WHICH REPRESENF ONE LANGUAGE, 70 Sun 
Bols REPRESENTING ANOTHER. ee 
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* can no way ſubſcribe! to the Yitettion of of Te 
ce though an able Many who, in' his Prodvomits Coptus,. 
* contends that the'prefent Egyptian or Copric Cha- 
*« racer: (which certainly is nothing” but 2 Corrup- 
«<< tion and Diſtortion of the Gree4) is the . 1 
* the antient £g yptian.” 1 
FCereaves's Pyr anidigrepbia. p- I4- 
| ; 'Fhe Reader may ſee more of this in a curious 
Table of Alphabets, 2 uy Dr. Morton, of the 
B. 1405 Muſcum, 17 2 | | 
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25---=20, for Pracice 10 0 Fa 4 — F < 1 
35, in the Figure place 60 before 58. 1 
41, laſt Line, for Berafhtih read Beraſßicb. : | 
50 117 far Unzty read UVniſfermity _ _- 
1, laſt Line, fer it read acer. 
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